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To double the circulation of the RU- 
RAL WORLD annually is an ambition of 
the Publishers. It 
scribers to do this, and in order to se- 
cure them, every present subscriber is 
constituted an agent to assist In that 
effort. The price of the RURAL WORLD 
ts one dollar per year, which is cheap, 
considering the quantity and quality of 
the matter and paper used, but to ac- 
complish our purpose we will allow every 
subscriber to send a new name with his 
own for one dollar, and he may add addi- 
tional NEW names at fifty cents each, 


which is less than the actual cost of the 


paper. Renewals in no case will be re- 
ceived for less than one dollar unless ac- 


requires new sub-| 


LEVI CHUBBUCK, 

for Appointment as Superin- 

tendent of Dairy, St. Louis World's 
Fair, 1903. 





| Candidate 





THE CALL. 


companied by the: name of a new sub- | 


scriber. 





The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Fairs and Expositions will 
be held at the Sherman house, Chicago, 
Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 2 and 3 next. 


THE FARMERS’ RELATION TO GOOD 
ROADS. 


We fear in the pushing of the improvec- 
ment of the public highways the farmer 
has not been given due consideration. 
While the demand for better condition of 
roads has been made from every point of 
the compass and from all professions and 
occupations (and the demand is a most 
just and humane one), yet we do believe 
that while others have agitated the ques- 


tion the farmer has furnished the money | 


and muscle that is giving us better roads. 
The farmer is directly benefited by road 
improvement, but the business enter- 
prises of the villages and cities of that 
immediate vicinity, where means and la- 
bor have been expended on roads have 
increased and enlarged. 

The farmer will continue to do his part, 
he does need instruction 
methods of road construction, and we 
have no class of people so teachable. At- 


tend a farmers’ institute, and if you are | 


at all an observer of humane nature you 
will note the patient, attentive manner 
in which farmers will remain through a 
session of the institute, lasting three or 
four hours, listening to the discussion of 
subjects relative to the improvement of 
their own condition. 

Agricultural boards should have a good 
roads department, which should be con- 
ducted by a practical civil engineer, thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the road im- 
provement problem and prepared to give 
instruction in road building. Such course 
would greatly hasten the solution of the 
road improvement problem. The cry for 
better highways must be followed with 
directions for making them, or the cry 
will be futile. 


THE ASH PILE. 


Many a farmer's door yard is made un- 
sightly by an ash heap, for such a place 
soon becomes the dumping heap for all 
trash. Many farmers, where wood is 
burned, still have the leach log or barrel 
and save the ashes for making lye soap. 
If these ashes were used judiciously as a 
fertilizer we question the economy of the 
home soap making, especially where a 
farmer’s family will purchase soap by 
the box. If one family feels this is more 
than it is able to do, surely several fami- 
lies may be found who will gladly as- 
Sist in purchasing a whole box of soap. 
Then, the thrifty housewife knows that 
soap which has been stored for some 
months will waste less, and this is an 
economy that is not always fully appre- 
ciated. 

But for those ash heaps. If coal is 
burned, you will have material for ex- 
cellent walks that will save much mud 
from the house. The writer knows a 
walk made of coal cinders that has been 
used for several years without any addi- 
tional labor. The cinders and coal ashes 
were piled up well, and the walk was 
then much used. 

Put the wood ashes on the strawberry 
bed and in the orchard. Ashes intelligent- 
ly used on the strawberry bed will pur- 
chase a box of desirable soap with much 
less work than making them up into soap 
that is so hard on the skin, and which 
while it takes the dirt out of the clothes, 
also takes out the color and renders all 
material washed with it more tender. 
Keep the ashes dry and use them as a 
fertilizer, and feed the charcoal to the 
pigs. If managed in this way the ash 
heap will disappear from the door yard 
and the ashes be made of profitable use. 


Applying bone to the soil is all right, 
but some of it needs to be covered with 
muscle and guided by nerves that are m 
direct communication with a cultivate? 
brain. 


as to proper | 


St. Louls, Mo.,. Oct. 23, 1901. 
Mr. Levi Chubbuck, Secretary Missouri 

State Dairy Association, City. 

Dear Sir: Recognizing the good results 
of the years of labor you have spent in 
an effort to advance the dairy industry 
of Missouri and the country, as organizer 
and Se.retary of the State Dairy Associa- 
| tion, Organizer and Superintendent cf 
|the Dairy Department of the St. Louis 
Fair, in securing state legislation in the 
| interest of the dairy industry, and oth- 
jerwise, we, the undersigned, would like 
|to see you made Dairy Superintendent for 
|the St. Louis World’s Fair. We, there- 





| position, and hereby tender you our sup- 
| port to that end. 
|ZELLE BROS., Produce and Com. Co. 
TIVY & EIMER Butter and Com, Co. 
. L. GRANNEMANN & CO., Butter 
Merchants. 
CHARLES ROEDER & CO. 
WESTCOTT Commission Co. 
TRAURNCH-SHANKS Commission Co. 
T. S. M’PHEETERS, President St. Louis 
Refrigerating and Cold Storage Co. 


| HUDSON BROS. Commission Co. 
| “Dairy and Creamery” of Chicago in 
|the issue of November 1, in addition to 
| what appears on page 2 of this issue, 


| 

| Chubbuck, editor of COLMAN’S 
| RURAL WORLD, has had a wide experi- 
ence in executive positions and has made 
|}@ reputation second to that of no other 
| man in this country in his particular line 
|of work. No man as well fitted as he has 
| been named for the position. He is free 
from all entangling alliances, is honest 
beyond suspicion, and has only allowed 
his name to be offered as a candidate for 
the position after being strongly urged to 
do so by those who know him and know 
his efficient preparation for a work of this 
kind. All his life he has been working 
directly in this line, and under his su- 
pervision the dairy department of the 
great Exposition will reflect honor on 
the managers and give satisfaction to ex- 
hibitors, who desire equal and exact jus- 
tice. 

Mr, Chubbuck was born 45 years ago 
on a farm among the Granite Hills of 
New Hampshire, in that region of which 
it has been said that if it be not a good 
jcountry in which to raise other farm 
| crops it is a good one in which to raise 
men. 

However, Mr. Chubbuck’s parents did 
not deem it wise to remain in New Hanup- 
shire, but came West in 1862, and set- 
tled on a farm in Daviess county, Mo., 
where the boy grew to manhood. 

Dairying early became a leading line 
of farming in the neighborhood, and the 
Chubbuck farm was largely devoted to 
this, maintaining for many years the 
largest herd of cows in the community 
for butter making or for furnishing milk 
to cheese factory or creamery. 

From the district school and a few 
terms at the local academy, and a year 
of country school teaching, the young 
man went to Columbia and became a stu- 
dent in the Missouri Agricultural Col- 
lege, taking the full course of study. 
After his graduation he was made Su- 
perintendent of the College Farm, which 
position he occupied two years. He 
then re-entered the State University for 
a year of post graduate work and at the 
conclusion of which he was given the de- 
gree of Master of Agricultural Science. 
Immediately thereafter he was employed 
by the Honorable Norman J. Colman as 
associate editor of Colman’s RURAL 
WORLD, continuing in that position dur- 


Washington as Commissioner and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

While yet on the RURAL WORLD staff 
Mr. Chubbuck was elected Secretary of 
the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 
which position he held four years. Dur- 
ing his incumbency of this office the 
work and scope of the board were greatly 
enlarged by the enactment of a new law 
which Mr. Chubbuck drafted, the Legisla- 
ture increasing the appropriations from 
$3,000 to more than $20,000 per year. 

While Secretary of the Board of Agri- 





fore ask you to be a candidate for that | 


ing the time Governor Colman was in’ 


culture, Mr. Chubbuck issued a call for 
a meeting of dairymen for the purpose of 
forming a State Dairy Association, and 
for the past ten years he has been the 
secretary of the organization. 

Eight years ago he was asked to or- 
ganize and take charge of the Dairy De- 
partment of the St. Louis Fair, and has 
continued to be its superintendent up till 
this time. 

It was largely through the efforts of 
Mr. Chubbuck that the present state anti- 
color oleomargarine law was put on the 
Missouri statute books, and kept there in 
spite of the repeated assaults of the oleo 
manufacturers, and also that the last 
Legislature enacted the law providing for 
the establishment of the chair of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Missouri Agricultural 
College. 

For a number of years Mr. Chubbuck 
was engaged in dairying at Kidder, Mo., 
making butter and shipping milk to Kan- 
sas City. Four years ago Goy. Colman 
asked him to again identify himself with 
the RURAL WORLD, and he is now the 
editor of the paper. 

Having as boy and man had much to 
do with the processes of dairying, pos- 
sessing an intimate knowledge of the 
sciences underlying the work, enjoying 
a wide acquaintance with butter and 
cheese makers, breeders of dairy cattie, 
manufacturers of and dealers in dairy 
machinery and supplies, and having had 
experience in organization work and in 
installing exhibits, Mr. Chubbuck should 
be able to formulate plans for a compre- 
hensive dairy exhibit; and not only to 
formulate plans but to gather and install 
a magnificent array of exhibits, and 
manage the department in a manner that 
would make it one of the marked features 
of the World’s Fair of 1903. 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 

The Missouri State Board of Agriculture 
was created and is maintained for the 
express purpose of advancing the agri- 
cultural interests of the State, and by this 
means do good to all. It does this mainly 


COUNTY 


{by gathering and disseminating informa- 
tion which the farmer can make use of in 


his business and enable him to grow bet- 
ter crops at less cost, all to better advan- 
tage, and make from his increased profits 
more comfortable and pleasant homes. 
There are two means at the command 
of the board for the accomplishment of 
this purpose—the institute and publica- 
tions. The former accomplishes its part 
of the work through the bringing of 


,farmers together to discuss face to face, 


and by word of mouth, the problems 
which confront them. It is a most imper- 
tant factor in the work, because of the 


personal influence brought to bear where* 


people come in contact one with another. 
What a man hears another say while 
looking him in the face makes a far 
deeper impression than to read the same 
words from the printed page. It is this 
that makes the Farmers’ Institute work 
so valuable—coming into personal contact 
one with another, and with the speakers 
whom the Board arranges to attend the 
meeting. 

The Board of Agriculture should be 
able to hold one meeting in each county 
of the State each year, these to be sup- 
plemented with local institutes in differ- 
ent parts of the county. 

It is this latter feature of the Insti- 
tute work that is the most promising for 
good, and it should be fostered. Not only 
can Institutes be held by communities at 
less expense than when under the entire 
control and direction of the Board of Ag- 
riculture, but more good will result be- 
cause the programs will be arranged to 
suit the special needs of that locality. 
Then, if local work is done, the Institutes 
held under the auspices of the State 
Board of Agriculture will be more ef- 
fective, because the community will know 
what it needs, and conference with the 
Secretary of the Board will enable such 
locality to have subjects discussed which 
will be adapted to it. Organize local In- 
stitutes. 


PETTIS CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is still ex- 
tremely dry here. Ponds have become a 
thing of the past, and the streams exist 
only in muddy pools. Many farmers are 
watering stock from the house wells, and 
these are so low that fevers have orig- 
inated from the use of the water. Many 
old men are predicting that the drouth 
will continue over the winter and into 
next season. If the drouth is to be a 
“blessing in disguise” the disguise is cer- 
tainly a good one and the blessing will be 
exeeptionally great. A gentleman who 
has lately driven through southwestern 
Missouri reports an utter failure in all 
crops, and the grass died, and even now, 
much stock starving to death. 

What is to become of the people there, 
God only knows. 

A much larger area has been sown to 
wheat than I have ever known, and until 
two weeks ago, the wheat looked fine. 
The late gardens did not pay for the seea, 
and the forage crops were all killed by 
the early frost. Cattle and hogs are 
bringing good prices, but very few cattle 
are being fed here. Quite a number of 
our people are moving to Colorado, and 
others are wanting to go—somewhere, 
but other sections seem as bad off as 
ours. J. W. FERREI.-L. 

Oct. 29. 


Burnt hard coal ashes spread on muddy 
drives or around hitching posts make the 





ground clean and hard. 


A DEFENSE OF THE SPARROW. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: An article in 
your issue of Oct. 23 by C. A. Bird of 
Vernon County, Mo., in denunciation of 
the English sparrow prompts me to send 
you the following defénse of this bird, 
properly called the European house spar- 
row: 

The subject of the English sparrow 
would be somewhat threadbare were it 
not that of all the articles one reads none 
of them speaks a good word for him, but 
treats him rather as an outlaw, to be ex- 


Patterson,”’ “because he has no friends.”’ 
The writer of a recent article takes occa- 
sion to say: “England has given the 
world two pests already, the rabbit and 
the English sparrow,” which shows the 
trend of popular opinion. I have read the 
government reports on the sparrow and 
have been studying him considerably 
since I first knew him, It may have been 
kindness of heart, but probably more as 
a diversion in the monotony of life as a 
railroad telegraph operator and agent I 
took kindly te. these little 
vagrants,’’ whose loves and quarrels are 
so almost human that they have filled a 
place in my affections that no other bird 
seemed to occupy, because none are so 
neighborly. I encouraged them to build 
their homes and stay around the depot, 
and allowed no marauding boys to shy 
stones at, or in any way disturb them 
when I could prevent. It being part of my 


other purposes, I usually had three 
four on the back platform, and 
saw that one at least was kept full so 
they could have a place to drink, and ina 
dry time there was a continual flight of 
| them to and from this drinking place, and 
this is what gave me the opportunity 
j to discover the mission of the sparrow; to 
discover wha: he was really doing for us. 

It was during one of our unusually dry 
| spells about five years ago that my last 
barrel was empty, and I placed a shal- 
jlow pan for the hundre@ds of sparrows 
that were coming thére fér water--I-soon 
| noticed that great numbers of small in- 
'sects had been left by some old bird who 
| was too thirsty to go and feed her young 
|}ones before drinking. These insects con- 
| sisted of small worms and grass flies of 
|various kinds, but principally of the 
| larvae of the cotton wood beetle. I called 
}Mr. Natzel, our section foreman, to see 
| my discovery, and we estimated at one 
{time not less than a hundred of the cot- 
| tonwood beetle larvae. The writer, dur- 
|ing the ’80s, had the pleasant occupation 
lof planting and attending a tree claim 
| Armour, 8. D., and through the 


or 





near 
|kindness of Prof. Budd, obtained of the 
|Iowa Agricultural College, the Russian 
|poplars, and I destroyed thousands of the 
| beetles in trying to save those poplars, 
so that I believe I appreciate that pest 
and the service of the sparrows in feed- 
ing them to their young. I did not know 
at that time that the Colorado potato bee- 
tle was disappearing, but I know now 
that it was so and that it is now practi- 
cally a thing of the past. We know the 
prairie chicken is fond of the potato 
beetle. I have hunted years and years 
and always knew that when we found a 
potato patch out in the field there would 
be a mother chicken there with her 
brood. We always felt sorry for them, 
but knew some other hunter would get 
them: if we did not, so we took them if 
large enough. Thus, for various reasons, 
the prairie chicken could not suppress the 
potato beetle. I have asked a great many 
people, ‘‘What became of the potato bee- 
tle?” “Oh, I don’t know, they just dis- 
appeared, everything goes that way when 
|their times comes.” 
| Well, the writer believes they went 
| with their cousins, the cottonwood bee- 
tles, to build up young sparrows. It has 
been demonstrated to my satisfaction 
that the sparrow takes of the young and 
juicy larvae of any insect that comes his 
way, and he will go out of his way a 
good deal at times to find them, and feeds 
them to his young more than any other 
bird we have. Of the older and larger in- 
sects he does not seem to care so much, 
but I have seen them catch grasshoppers 
that were an inch long, and proceed to 
hammer them into a pulp for use scnmie- 
where. I saw one attempt to take a night 
flying moth through the glass. The moth 
was in the office, fluttering on the. win- 
dow. Their food consists of countless in- 
sects for the young, foul seeds and water- 
soaked or partly digested grain for other 
seasons, but never, so far as I can learn, 
do they molest fruit, berries or vegete- 
bles. 

Then why are they outlaws? Why is 
there a price put upon their head and all 
the boys urged to exterminate them? 
Why are they fed poison as I have read 
has been done in Chicago, until the 
streets were littered with the dead? Think 
of it. Simply that he asks a place to put 
the rubbish he calls his home. I some 
times think the Master was not acquaint- 
ed with our Mammon worshipers who tear 
down and destroy their nests by the 
thousands, when he said: ‘The birds of 
the air have their nests,’’ and again when 
“Not a sparrow should fall to the 
ground,”’ etc. I have read the nonsense 
about him “driving away the song birds.” 
There is no truth in it. I have never seen 
him quarrel with any bird save his own 
species. But let me tell you what do 
drive the other birds away are the mil- 
liners and want of water. For weeks at 
a time during our hot summers no water 
ean be found over vast stretches of coun- 
try that a wild bird can get at. I am told 





, 


terminated at sight; yet nothing specific | 
is charged against him, but in a general | 
way all take a shot at him, as at “Billy | 


“foreign | 


duty to keep barrels of water for fire and | 


always | 


lot blackbirds and other birds being found 
drowned in watering tubs (barrels cut in 
two) that some farmers use for watering 
stock. Fix up fountains in the groves 
where the birds can come without being 
molested, and see that there is always 
water in them, and the sparrow will not 
drive them away. They can and will dis- 
place the wren from a nesting box if the 
entrance is large enough for them, but if 
only large enough for the wren the spar- 
row cannot get in. They never molest the 
bluebird or house martin. 


Iowa. J. L. AMSDEN. 


ON THE WING TO CALIFORNIA. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It has been 
some time since I have written the 
RURAL WORLD, but as I have been in 
a transitory state for a while and have 
had no home, this has interfered with my 
correspondence. 

I sold my Missouri farm and gave pos- 
| session Sept. 1. After visiting friends and 
relatives I left Missouri Sept. 16 for Cali- 
fornia, stopping in Kansas ten days to 
visit relatives there. I felt very sad at 
parting with old friends and taking up 
my abode among strangers, but it was by 
}such sacrifices that our grand and glori- 
}ous republic was founded, and by similar 
| sacrifice that it developed westward. 
| I found the blighting effects of the 
| arouth reaching almost my entire jour- 
|ney; though narrow strips seemed to have 
| been favored with rain. The section of 
}central Kansas in which I visited was 
| very dry, while less than 100 miles west- 
|ward volunteer wheat was said to be 
}eight and ten inches high. 

I left Kansas on the night of Sept. 25 
| and arrived here the 28th. I neglected to 
| state in connection with my Kansas visit 
| that feed seemed to be very scarce ex- 





;cept where alfalfa was grown, which was 


| nice and green, with numercus ricks of 
jhay, which certainly speaks volumes for 
| alfalfa as a dry weather plant. Wheat 
|was a good crop and threshing was not 
|yet finished. We passed through the 
| southeast corner of Colorado into New 
| Mexico, Arizona, and then into California, 
i seeing some very nice scenery, such as 
Canon Diablo, Bottomless Pit, the San 
| Francisco mountains, the Needles, an4 
|various other things too numerous to 
{mention. We were at one time nearly 
| 8,000 feet above sea level, and the air was 
}so rare that most all suffered with diz- 
|ziness or headache. There are some won- 
|derful engineering feats along the route 
jin the way of loops, etc., by which the 
jroads climb the mountains. 

Coming down the mountsins into 
San Joaquin valley was 
ing of a flower. 
cliffs to narrow valleys, which gradually 
widen into the valley proper, which 
somewhat over 100 miles wide and som¢ 
over 300 miles long, and very level. 

This is a very nice country, and only 
needs the life-giving water to make it a 
veritable paradise. This wus supposei to 
have been an inland sea at one time, and 
was filled with alluvial soil washed down 
from the mountains, and which is very 
fertile. There are, however, strips of al- 
kali lands on which nothing will grow 
except salt grass and bunch grass and al- 
kali weeds. It makes a very good sum- 
mer pasture, as stock thrive well on it. I 
came out here to take charge of a dairy 
ranch, and will write more later. 

Tulare Co., Cal. E. D. LANG. 


HIRED HELP. 


the 
like the unfold- 


is 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Despite all 
that has been said for and against hired 
help, there is yet more that can be added 
in defense of the working men and 
women. American citizens can boast of 
being controlled by broader principles 
than any other people on the face of the 
earth. We are proud of and truly appre- 
ciate the fact that money does not make 
a man or woman in 
The prime factor by which character is 
judged is the principle which actuates 
an individual. 

The business of the writer, that of 
growing nursery stock and fruit for 30 
years or more, has called me into several 
states and localities, and I have done 
business with men of almost every voca- 
tion in life. In many instances, in the 
line of my own occupation, I have found 
the working man to be well posted in the 
nursery or fruit growing business, while 
the proprietor, who was the controlling 
financial power, would, because he was 
“boss,”’ force the hired man to follow his 
preconceived notions, no matter how er- 
roneous they were. 

It sometimes happens that we entertain 
angels unawares. The man who gave em- 
ployment to Abraham Lincoln little 
thought at the time that he had a future 
President of the United States working 
for him. The writer has worked from one 
to twenty-five hands for many years, and 
the best way I ever found to get the best 
results in work was to treat all with due 
respect. Teach them from start to finish 
that it is in their power to be the equal 
of their employer. When meeting them 
off duty, recognize them as men, and not 
as outcasts or merely working men. 
When I found a hand taking an active 
interest in my work, it was proof hat 
that man had a right and high concep- 
tion of life. I have heard men and wom- 
en at times say that they could not find 
help out of doors or in the house that was 
worthy of the wages paid; others would 
Say they could not think of having hired 
help eat at the same table with them. In 
such cases the'lines are drawn to the ex- 
treme, and worthy help cannot be ex- 
pected. 8. H. LINTON. 

Polk Co., Ta. 





A PLEA FOR GOOD ROADS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Our very civ- 
ilization and existence depend upon 
proper education and treatment of the 
yeomanry of our country. If possibic, 
give the rural district all the facilities of 
education and advancement that the 
cities have. 

One of the greatest means of accom 
plishing thjs end is the free delivery sys- 
tem. But a short time has lapsed since 
our government established the free de- 
livery of mail matter in the rural dis- 
tricts. The first experiment of rurai de- 
livery was in the State of indiana, and 
now the total length of the routes in 
that state is 5,395 miles, and the area cov- 
ered is 81,914 square miles. Along these 
routes 196,712 people are served who two 
years ago were compelled to travel from 
one to ten miles for their mail. The re- 
cent provision of the rural delivery sys- 
tem makes every post wagon a traveling 
postoffice, and money order office as well. 
Stamps are sold, money orders are both 
issued and paid, and letters are regis- 
tered. The service is being constantly ex- 
tended, and it now depends more on good 
roads than anything else, this being the 





From high perpendicular | 


the United States.’ 


only drawback to the system. 

Land along the routes has much in- 
| creased in value. Then, too, the educa- 
(tional value is inestimable. By this means 
|thousands of magazines and periodicals 
are daily finding their way to the farm- 
er’s homes. Should not these facts awak- 
en in every public-spirited citizen a keen 
linterest in road improvement? If there is 
any one subject upon which f may be a 
“crank” it is upon this subject of gooa 
roads. When I contemplate that even 
jour very civilization depends upon roads, 
{I cannot remain silent. 

Under our constitution it is just as 
much the duty of government to estab- 
lish and maintain post roads as post- 
offices. If the general government would 
| thus act and establish a road bureau, as 
jin other departments, in the next decode 


|this country would outstrip the world. I 
! 





lentered upon a scheme 
| wagon roads in the south A special 
ltrain of ten cars, with all the necessary 
| machinery for making good roads, is now 
|preparing to start south and build sam- 
|ple roads to arouse an interest among 
| the people on this subject. I hope their 
| etrorts will not be in vain. ROADS! 
ROADS! ROADS! May the people be 
aroused from their lethargy in this mat- 
| ter. J. Y¥. POWELL. 
Livingston Co., Mo. 


AUTUMN DAYS AT SEVEN PINES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The colorings 
of the forest and other trees are wonder- 
fully beautiful this autumn. 
sence of rain storms and the continua- 


j 
| 
| 
i 
} 
j 
| 


have been favorable for the perfecting of 
foliage tints. Taken as a whole, the for- 
est leaf exhibits more glory at this time 
than is usually seen in a score of years. 
Along the Des Moines the great cotton- 
woods tower up as beautiful plumes of 
golden modesty, and the upland hills are 
embellished with the yellow, red, pink, 
green and other colors of the sugar tree, 
maple, honeylocust, sumach, red oak, 
birch and dozens of other varieties of 
trees. The sugar tree presents superiority 
in its array of gold, orange, pink and 
modified green, appearing more gorgeous 
than Queen Cleopatra or Elizabeth. A 
dry, hot summer produces a more brilliant 
foliage than a cool, damp season, and this 
is why an American autumn is more 
beautiful than those of England and Scot- 
land. 

THE WINTER WHEAT averages un- 
even in growth, owing to moisture defi- 
ciency. I have examined some fields of 
the early wheat, and have found the Hes- 
sian fiy in sufficient numbers to cause 
much damage. In a small field of rye 
which is well isolated from any territory 
infested by the fly, I have found the pest 
well located. So it appears that prevent- 
ive measures are of small avail in com- 
bating Cecidomyia destructor. Some of 
our farmers have burned their wheat stub- 
ble, but this promises no relief. Herbert 
Osborn treats very comprehensively the 
Hessian fly, in Bulletin Number 16, new 
series, issued by the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, and this work should be well 
studied by our farmers. The spread of 
destructor is estimated to be at the rate 
of 20 miles per year, and where it obtains 
a favorable abiding place the farmers’ 
wheat, rye and barley will be subjected to 
four or six broods of Hessian fly every 
season. The tendency is for a national- 
izing of the fly, and within a few more 
years all the vast wheat area of the 
North and West will be invaded. In the 


fly. . 
THE BEES.—After the equinox storm, 
which usually comes along about the 10th 
of September, 
collect but little honey. 
yleld of sweet fluids was fair and the 


other features of the year. 
good investment at any figure. 
have bought cattle and hogs at high rates, 


them. Query: 


up next spring? 
LOOK AT NORTHEAST MISSOURI, 





jam glad to see the Southern railway has 
for improving 


Owing to ab- 


tion of high temperature, the conditions 


way of losses the chinch bug holds first 
rank, followed next by the the Hessian 


the bees in this latitude 
This autumn the 


quality good. Prices of comb honey are 
closely associated with the dignified high 
degrees of the weather map readings and 
As honey is 
the sweet article par excellence, it is a 


BUYING STOCK.—Some of our farmers 


and are buying fifty-cent corn to feed 
Will the names of these 
farmers appear in the “scattering” col- 
umn when the financial votes are summed 


here where we can gaze across into Iowa 
and Illinois. We are a little above 40 de- 
grees north latitude, and the autumn 
certainly dry. The month of August made 
a record of the least rainfall for the 
month in 30 years, and now October is per- 
fecting a similar honor for itseu. Truly, 
the Revolutionary maxim of “Keep your 
powder dry’ would have been quite an 
easy task here this summer and autumn. 
In the meantime we are thankful, and 
will overcome all opposing gradients. 
FISHING? Yes, and have been having 
Some very pleasant half aays along the 
Des Moines. All summer and autuntn the 
river has remained at a low record, and 
this is a favorable order for catching 
perch, fine catfish, golden carps and other 
fishes of the clear deep waters. For relief 
from work, books, papers and writing, a 
half day along the romantic Des Moines 
is just the proper event. 
Clark Co., Mo. JASPER BLINES. 


ANIMAL ENEMIES AND FRIENDS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I am not an 
ardent admirer of crows and skunks. 
When they let me and mine alone I treat 
them likewise. But when they trespass 
I try to play a winning game with them. 
Last year we had about 50 late chicks for 
Christmas fries. They began to disap- 
pear, and I suspected a skunk. A dead- 
fall trap confirmed it. Then a week ago, 
when Maida let the fowls cut of their 
houses for their breakfast she found 13 
chicks out of a brood of 14 laid out cold 
in death. Another skunk was buried de- 
cently—for a skunk. Last spring a family 
of five crows found a hen with a nice lot 
of young chicks at a straw stack, and in 
a little while there was but one chick 
left. I was very busy (I am always 
busy?), but I quit work for a few min- 
jutes and then there were but four crows. 
I kill snakes on general principles, and 
because I like toads. I do not spend any 
time hunting for moles, but kill all that 
come in my way. I believe they do about 
as much good as they do harm. We do 
not have any rats to speak of. We do 
not build for their accommodation... Our 
buildings all have floors so high that dogs 
can get under them, or have no floors at 
all. 

We have had no dog for six months, 
and have not felt the need of one. A dog 
will eat as much as will keep a dozen 
hens or feed a pig, and cause any amount 
of trouble. If we had fewer dogs in the 
country, I believe more peopie would get 
to heaven. Cc. A. BIRD 

Vernon Co., Mo. 


ARKANSAS LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The weather 
here has been extremely dry for the last 
three months; cisterns are empty and the 
farmers are not sowing as much wheat 
as was anticipated earlier in the season. 
Corn and cotton ground can be put in 
good shape, but we cannot break stubble 
land at all, and thus the wheat acreage 
will be rather light. Few turnips are 
raised, and fall vegetables are scarce. 
Stock peas did very little good, although 
most farmers have enough roughness to 
carry them through the winter. Stock 
looks very well. Our first killing frost 
was on Oct. 14. 

The berry crop will be light next spring, 
so many of the plants have died on ac- 
count of the drouth. We expect good 
prices for what berries we will have next 
year. Health throughout this section is 
exceptionally good. D. 8S. HELVERN. 
Fulton Co., Ark. 


WARREN CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The wheat is 
up fairly well, but needing rain. The corn 
yield is not meeting expectations. The 
quality is very poor and the yield not 
more than 5 to 18 bushels to the acre in 
the Missouri river bottom, where 60 bush- 
els is about the average in former years. 
Hogs are scarce and very few fat ones. 
The street fair in Marthasville, Oct. 26, 
was a success from start to finish. The 
display of fruit was large and grand, 
making it difficult for the judges to de- 
cide which should receive the blue. The 
largest pumpkin weighed 88 pounds, and 
another one tipped the beam at 73. Ears 
of corn measured 12 to 13 inches in length, 
containing 19 rows. Surely there must 
have been no drouth where it grew. 

H. H. WESSEL. 


A NEBRASKA LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A very large 
acreage of winter wheat has been sown 
here. The seed bed was fine. Wheat is 
making a splendid top. Farmers are fenc- 
ing wheat and pasturing, as pastured 
wheat last year yielded the best. 

Farmers are carrying all their eggs in 
one basket by putting all their ground 
and faith in wheat. We are picking a 
corn crop now that yields from 5 to 4 
bushels—a wide range surely and sugges- 
tive of some thought. No feeding is be- 
ing done here this season; roughness is 
scarce, and high corn, 50 cents; wheat, 
cents; hogs, $6.50. There are no oats or 
barley; some cane and only a light syrup 
yield, as well as seed. Stock of all kinds 
is scarce. Horses are in good demand at 
remunerative prices. The weather is fine, 
with plenty of moisture. 

Clay Co., Neb. JOHN F. BARR. 


MADISON COUNTY, 8. E. MO.—Dry 
conditions prevatl. Wheat is all sown 
and is generally making fair growth. 
Corn is being gathered and it is light in 
yield. Temperature obve normal. 

Nov. 2, 1901. T. J. DOWNS. 
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The Dairy 


DAIRY CONVENTION DATES. 
MISSOURI STATE DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TION, Palmyra, Nov. 7, 8, 9. Levi Chub- 
buck, Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 
IOWA DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 





Dubuque, Nov. 12, 13, 4 J. C. Daly, 
Secretary, Charles City, Iowa. 

MINNESOTA STATE Butter and 
Cheese Makers’ Association, St. Cloud, 


Nov. 20. J. K. Bennett, Secretary, Clin- 
ton Falls. 

WISCONSIN DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION, Menomonee, Feb, 12-16, 191. G. 
W. Burchard, Secretary, Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis. 





THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING 


At Palmyra, Mo., This Week. 





The following from the Palmyra “‘Spec- 
tator” indicates that the interest in the 
dairy meeting to be held in that city is 
very lively and gives promise of splendid 
results: 

So far as Palmyra is concerned, every- 
thing is in readiness for the meeting of 
the State Dairymen’s Association, to be 
held in this city next Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday. Our citizens appreciate 
the honor conferred upon their city in its 
selection as a meeting place of the dairy 
men, and they also realize the responsi- 
bility involved. Much interest has there- 
fore been taken in perfecting arrange- 
ments for the event and several public 
meetings for this purpose have been held. 
Various committees, composed of leading 
citizens have been appointed and they 
are zealously attending to the duties as- 
signed them. Palmyra has never been 
called upon to handle a very large con~ 
vention, but all necessary precautions 
have been taken and it is thought there 
will be no difficulty about cntertaining 
our guests. Mr. Brunson of ihe Hotel 
Dudley has made arrangemelts for ali 
the additional room he thinks necessary, 
but if the attendance exceeds his expecta- 
tions our citizens will throw open their 
homes to our guests. 

For various reasons it is expected that 
there will be a larger attendance from 
over the state at this meeting than ever 
before, and certain it is that twcal inter- 
est has never made itself so maitfest in 
the cities where the annual sessions of 
the association have been held. ‘The 
meeting has been very thoroughly adver- 
tised, there is a general interest in it ail 
over the county, and if the weather is 
good there is but little doubt ihat there 
will be more people in Palmyra the last 
three days of next week than there has 
been in a number of years 


ABOUT THE DAIRY INTERESTS.— 
The State Dairy Association to be held 
in Palmyra November 7, 8 and » is de- 
stined to be the best and most enthusi- 


astic ever held in Missouri. It is not 
generally known that our state is making 
more rapid strides in the dairy industry 
than any other state in the Union. Such, 
however, is the case, and farmers over vhe 
state are turning from wheat raising to 
dairying with most gratifying results. 
Every Missourian is proud of his state 
dairy exhibit at the Pan-American Bx 
position. The magnificent showing there 
opened up the butter market in places 
that have been heretofore closed to Mis- 
souri goods. The meeting at Palmyra 
will bring all these dairy farmers to- 
gether from all over the state, besides 
the large number that are in and around 
Palmyra. Papers will be read by men 
that have made money in the business 
and altogether is conceded that tne Pal- 
myra meeting will be a record breaker. 
FARMER. 


NOTES OF INTERBEST.—Good weather 
is all that is needed to make the meeting 
a success. 

A “Bureau of Information” will prob- 
ably be one of the features of the meet- 
ing. 

Missouri is making more progress in 
the dairy business than any state in the 
Union. 

The meeting has been advertised thor- 
oughly, and if the weather is fair the 
city will be full of people during the en- 
tire session. 

Settles & Settles’ calf has caused more 
excitement than any other bovine on rec- 
ord, with the possible exception of Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow. 

Missouri has taken more premiums in 
the dairy business at the Buffalo Exposi- 
tion than any other state. As a dairy 
state she ranks next to New York. 

All contestants for the Jersey calf are 
reminded that they must leave their lists 
with the secretary at the “Spectator” 
office next Saturday afternoon. 

If you know anything about the dairy 
business come to the meeting and learn 
more. If you don’t know anything about 
it, come in and listen to others. 

Mr. Levi Chubbuck, secretary of the 
association, was in the city for a few 
hours Friday. He is highly pleased with 
the arrangements that have been made 
here for the meeting. 

There will be quite an array of ma- 
chinery in the basement of the Court- 
house. Five or six separator manufac- 
tories will be represented, and other dairy 
machinery will be displayed. G. M. Dixon 
will have a gasoline engine on exhibition. 

While in the city last Friday Mr. Chub- 
buck visited the Palmyra Creamery, and 
was much pleased with the manner in 
which that important enterprise is being 
conducted. Mr. Randolph, the foreman, 
showed him all through the building, ex- 
plaining the workings 01 the various ma- 
chinery and a good par: of the afternoon 
was spent there. 

Palmyra is strictly in the swim when 
it comes to the dairy business this year. 


Your Nose 


That is what you should breathe 
through—not your mouth. + 

But there may be times when your 
catarrh is so bad you can’t breathe 
through it. 

« Breathing through the mouth is al- 
ways bad for the lungs, and it is es- 
jally so when their delicate tissues 
ve been weakened by the scrofulous 
condition of the blood on which catarrh 
depends. 

Alfred E. Yingse, Hoernerstown, Pa., 
suffered from catarrh for years. His 
head felt bad, there was a ringing in his 
ears, and he could not breathe through 
one of his nostrils nor clear his head. 

After trying several catarrh specifics 
from which he derived no benefit, he 
Was completely cured, according to his 
own statement, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 

This great medicine radically and per- 
manently cures catarrh by cleansing the 
blood and building up the whole system. 








Hicop’s PILLS are the favorite cathartic. 2.c. 


Word has been received that the butter 
sent to the Pan-American Exposition by 
Mr. Rohrer several weeks ago has been 
awarded a diploma. The exact scoring 
of the product has not been learned yet, 
as the result will not be given out until 
the last of the month, but the fact that a 
diploma was awarded wil open a market 
for Palmyra butter in any city in the 
United States. Foreman Randolph has 
demonstrated his ability as one of the 
best butter makers in the state. He Is 
well liked by the patrons of the cream- 
ery, is competent and obliging, and Mr. 
Rohrer is fortunate in securing nis ser- 
vices. 


DAIRY DEPARTMENT LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 





In 1993 will be held in the city of St. 
Louis a world’s fair under the title of 
the “Louisiana Purchase Exposition,” 
and already ground has been broken for 
the buildings, and the federal govern- 
ment and many of the states have made 
appropriations for the purpose of further- 
ing the purposes of this exposition, which, 
while held in commemoration of the pur- 
chase of Louisiana territory by the 
United States, is really a competition 
among the nations of the world in striv- 
ing to win first place in the several arts 
and sciences that go to make up the tale 
of human effort, no matter in what direc- 
tion that effort may be applied. 

In order that every exhibitor may have 
perfectly fair play and an equal chance 
to win the highest honors, it is necessary 
that the superintendents of the various 
divisions shall be men who are above 
suspicion and perfectly competent to 
grasp the situation in a comprehensive 
manner. The selection of these superin- 
tendents will devolve on tne promoters of 
the Exposition, and their choice should 
be absolutely free from all entangling al- 
liances, not necessarily because under 
such circumstances perfect fairness could 
not be observed, but because it is impor- 
tant that there should be no chance for 
suspicion that any undue influence had 
been used in favor of any exhibitor. 

It follows that any man selected for the 
position of superintendent of any divis- 
ion should not have any financial inter- 
est, even the remotest, in any business 
connected with that of any exhibitor. 
The superintendent of any department 
should be well known, of tried capacity 
for the work he has to do, and entirely 
free from any interest in any direct way 
with the division of which he has charge. 
The dairy department will be a very 
important one. The dairy interests of 
that part of the United States which is 
made up of the Louisiana purchase are 
rapidly being developed, and in all parts 
of the country the interest in this busi- 
ness is growing. It would be in keeping 
that the superintendent of the dairy de- 


partment should be a resident of the 
“purchase.” Such a man is available. 
We refer to Mr. Levi Chubbuck, asso- 


ciated with the Hon. Norman J. Colman 
in editing Colman’s RURAL WORLD, a 
journal of wide circulation and great in- 
fluence. Mr. Chubbuck is secretary of 
the Missouri State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, is well and favorably known, is en- 
tirely competent to perform the work and | 
in the highest degree honest and honora- 
ble. If he were selected to take charge 


of the dairy department of the coming 
Exposition there would be no man to 
come forward and say that he was not 
capable cf performing the work thai 
would devolve upon him in a manner en- | 
tirely satisfactory to all honest men. | 
The dairymen of Missouri would be 


complimented by the appointment of Mr. 
Chubbuck, and they should endorse him 
as one man for the position. This honor 
is not of Mr. Chubbuck’s own seeking, 
for we have information from the best 
source that he has made no move to se- 
cure the appointment. He is not a self- 
seeking man, which is a good reason why 
he should be chosen for the place. We 
hope he will be appointed, and to that end 
invite every dairyman in the land to use 
his influence in this direction.—Dairy and 
Creamery. 


THE HIRED MAN AND THE RANGE 
CALF. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: That New 
Mexico dairyman may think he has it 
pretty tough, roping 30 cows twice daily 
in order to get their milk, but I have 
something worse in my feeble attempts 
to keep 20 cows ard calves separated, 
after running all summer in the pasture 
together. I do not blame the calf, for its 
mother is a wild animal that was raised 
under the same management. When she 
sees one coming towards her, she and the 
calf just fairly fly for about 8) yards, 
when all at once the cow whirls her head 
toward you, and with her front foot 
makes a mark on the ground and dares 
you to cross it. 
The reason I am out with this kifid of 
calf is because there are too many bad 
things connected with it. To start with 
it wants us to let it run with the cow 
for six months, and in this time my 
milch cow says this cow-raised calf has 
absorbed as much skim milk as did her 
calf, besides getting five pounds of butter 
fat for each seven days while with the 
cow, whicn at 20 cents per pound, as I 
get this the year round, would amount 
to $25 for the six-months old calf, that is 
worth $15, so says my boss. The steers 
are worth a little more, but the heifers 
are worth less. 
Next we find this calf calling the cow 
through four strands of barb wire that 
ruined her last good teat. So over the 
hill to the slaughter house. Then if we 
can’t expect a wild, reckless boy to be a 
considerable man simply because he has 
passed his 2ist birthday, how can we ex- 
pect this kind of a calf to be a quiet 
feeder, with a mild disposition that is 
generally found in the hand-raised calf? 
Probably there are some beef cattlemen 
who think I ought to give the calf a long 
rest, and that is what he will get before 
I again hold him up to suck. So give me 
the Jersey cow, the brood sow, the Leg- 
horn hen, and a copy of Buff Jersey’s 
book to go with the other good ones I 
now have. HIRED MAN.: 
Colfax, Tl. 





The milker should wear a clean outer 
garment, used only when milking, and 
kept in a clean place at other times. 





If in any milking a part of the milk is 
bloody or stringy or unnatural in ap- 
pearance, the whole mess should be re- 
jected. 





Yield can be increased in but one way, 
and that way is to develop the capacity 
of the cow by systematic good care and 
scientific feeding. 





The reason some farmers never extract 
the latent gold in dairy cows is that they 
persist in looking to the grain and corn 
fields for it. 





EDUCATED DAIRYMEN WANTED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In the course 
of the last six months a great many let- 
ters have been received which may be 
summarized about as follows: ‘Wanted 
a young man competent to take charge of 
a dairy of 2% or 30 cows. The man must 
understand modern methods and have 
both energy and ambition. I have a large 
farm excellently situated for the dairy 
business, and will pay a young man com- 
petent to take charge of it from $20 to $40 
per month.” 

Openings of this kind certainly offer 
wonderful possibilities to the young men 
of the state, and yet we are almost in- 
variably forced to reply that we cannot 
furnish a man for the position. This 
seems very strange in view of the fact 
that the farmer’s boy with a common 
school education can place himself in 
touch with modern 4airy ideas through 
our dairy school at a cost of $50 or $60 in 
cash. Considering that when he comes 
to us his earning capecity may be $15 to 
$20 a month and when he leaves he is in 
a position to earn $30 or $40 to start with, 
it is very strange that the farmers’ boys 
do not more freely avail themselves of 
the splendid possibilities which a course 
of practical instruction in dairying opens 
up to them. During the past year at least 
a half dozen letters have been received 
offering to give competent young men 
an interest in a dairy business once they 
proved capable of managing it success- 
fully. What an opportunity for the young 
men! A Macedonian cry has gone up all 
over the south for educated dairymen. 
Splendid openings are available and no 
one to fill them. Young men who imagine 
that your condition circumscribed, 
cease lamenting and go to work and fit 
yourselves as dairymen and you can find 
ready and remunerative employment and 
avenues of wealth and prosperity of 
which you never dreamed will open up to 
you on every hand. 

ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Agriculture, University of 


is 


of 


Tennessee. 


Professor 





CARE OF MILCH COWS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The proper 
care of milch cows requires a great deai 
of thought and judgment. One does not 
generally possess the hatural requisites 
for the best management of milch cows 
at the outset of his career as a dairyman. 
It usually requires a great deal of ex- 
perience, study and a close perusal of 
agricultural papers along this line. 
GET ACQUAINTED.—The first lesson 
is that it is necessary to get acquainted 
with the cows. One must learn their 
varying dispositions, for seldom will one 
find two just alike. 

We have found that cows will almost 
invariably stand petting; so always use 
kindness. Give them to understan’ you 
are their friend as well as their master. 
Be very cautious in breaking the heifer 
in. Always secure her in some way so 
she. cannot get away. 

FEEDING is a very important item in 
connection with dairying. 

Don’t go into the stable with a 
bucket of feed and be surprised 
Brindle didn’t give enough milk. If 
feeds just enough to meet the cow’s nat- 
ural requirements for maintenance, what 
milk she gives will be at the expense of 
accumulated flesh and vital force. But 
what is fed in addition to this feed that 
is to sustain life is that from which the 
profit comes in. A cow requires a great 
deal of hay, such as pea and clover hay 
and corn fodder. Do not feed much tim- 
ethy hay; try and always have some of 
the leguminous plants from which to 
make hay for the cows. 
tle red clover as well as anything we ever 
fed to the cows. 

We always feed some mill feed regard- 
less of the cost. 

WATERING is one very important 
item. Good, pure water from the well is 
the best. The majority of ponds does not 
furnish water good enough for swine, 
let alone the cow. 

MILKING should be done as regularly 
as possible. The same person should 
milk a certain cow each time, and follow 
the same order in milking day after day. 
Always milk clean, lean closer and 
punch them for more. 

One will seldom have a dry cow if prop- 
erly cared for and carefully milked. 
Never use milk from the cow that is 
within six months or less of calving. Try 
and dry her up from that time on. 

Feed lightly at this period with some 
kind of feed of a laxative nature. Watch 
her closely at calving time. 

Try and avoid milk fever, for it is sel- 
dom that a cow recovers from an at- 
tack, 

Do not dog or run the cows to and from 
pasture, 

Some of the readers may not believe in 
salt for stock and condemn it and say it 
is injurious and so on. I have used salt 
for all the stock on the farm, and have 
never seen any bad results from its use. 
I would not be without it if it cost five 
times what it does. I feel like I would 
like to write a whole lot on this subject 
of salt, but guess I won’t just now. But 
use salt freely if you want the stock to 
thrive and look sleek. MAXEY. 
Jefferson Co., Ill. 


one 


THE BILTMORE JERSEYS. 





Those of our readers who desire to im- 
prove their Jersey herds or lay the foun- 
dation for herds should take advantage 
of the opportunity offered in the Biltmore 
Farms’ sale to take place at Biltmore, 
N. C., Nov. 14 and 15. The Biltmore Jer- 
sey herd is concede to be one of the 
richest bred in the country and a good 
one from which to draw foundation stock. 

The opportunity to visit the famous 
Biltmore Farms is one, too, that should 
be prized. 

As to the individuality and high quality 
of the offering, we will only mention a 
few of the points briefly, as the catalog 
furnishes full information. The Jerseys 
are all young animals of home breeding, 
so that they may safely be shipped south, 
especially at this the most favorable 
time of year. This is a draft of repre- 
sentative individuais and includes many 
of the best young things in the herd, both 
young bulls and heifer calves, at the best 
age to ship to any distance with the mini- 
mum express charges, and also partly 
matured animals now in milk or ready 
for service. As is well known by now, 
the foundation of this herd was extreme- 
ly good and they have been, without re- 
gard to expense or labor, building up a 
herd which shall combine both high indi- 
viduality and great dairy performance. 
The animals are sired by young bulls al- 
ready becoming well known by their win- 
ings, and that of their get in the show 
ring, and by the large milk and butter 
yields of their first daughters in milk. 
Golden Lad’s Successor is represented by 
some daughters among the first of his 
get, as he is only three years old, but in 
spite of his youth he crowned a long list 
of sweepstakes, firsts and other prizes, 





We lixe the lit- | 


won at the leading state fairs during the 
last three years ard which were more 
than any bull alive has to his credit, by 
finally winning first and sweepstakes at 
the Pan-American. Moreover, his dam, 
Golden Ora, test 16 pounds 1% ounces in 
seven days; 11,09 pounds of milk in 36 
days five months efter calving, and al) 
but 9,000 pounds with last calf in 12 
months, and 605 pownds of butter in the 
same time, stamps her as a great dairy 
animal, combined with her great win- 
nings in the show ring, she being invinci- 
ble when fresh, and her breeding, she be- 
ing a daughter of Golden Lad, give Suc- 
cessor an unequal combination of indi- 
viduality of his own backed up his breed- 
ing, show yard performance and dairy 
performance of his dam. Moreover, he is 
by Great Scott, a son of Golden Lad, and 
therefore carries 5} per cent cf the blood 
of this greatest of 911 sires. 

Golden Love, Imp., a son of Golden 
Lad, has been the sire of the greater part 
of the young animals which have been 
shown 80 successfuly by these Farms. 
Only two daughters have, as yet, fresh- 
ened, and they are following their show 
ring winnings with great performance at 
the pail, the first one to calve having, in 
the last eight months, already produced 
5,094 pounds of milk and 304 pounds of 
butter. The second daughter has only 
just freshened, but promises equally well. 

Trevarth has just been examined by 
that best of all judges, Mr. Velancey E 
Fuller, editor of the “Jersey Advocate,” 
who writes, “‘Those who have seen the 
daughters of this bull in the show ring 
will readily realize that if they are fair 


representatives of other daughters of 
his, they are of a very high order of 
merit. Having carefully examined his get 


at Biltmore, I am in a position to say 
that they are a worderfully uniform lot; 
that they possess unusually good bodies, 
and universally have most excellently 
shaped udders, full, well-rounded in front 
and well out behind; that their teats are 
of good size and well placed, and that 
they are essentially workers. His first 
lot of heifers came into milk last year. 
Eleven daughters of this bull with this, 
their first calves for the 10 months that 
they have been in milk, averaged 6,285 
pounds, making by duplicate Babcock 
test 359 pounds of butter. With second 
calf some have milked 44 pounds a day. 
His first four heiters to come in milk 
with second calf have easily made tests 
from large milk yields. His get have 
been uniformly most successful at all the 
leading fairs for the past three years. 
General Marigold brings together some 
of the greatest strains for dairy per- 
formance that can possibly be combined. 
His sire, Major Polo, was out of that 
great cow, Massey Polo, 30 pounds 6% 
ounces, from 354 pounds of milk, and she 
was sired by Holyoke, the sire of the 
wonderful trio of high-testing daughters. 
| The dam of General Marigold, Mary Ida- 
gold, 23 pounds 9 ounces as a heifer, is a 
|daughter of the great World's Fair cow, 
Ida Marigold. <As te the quality of his 
get Mr. Fuller writes: ‘‘All the get of this 
| bull that I have seen are most promising 
both in type and indications of useful- 
ness as producers. There is put one 
daughter in milk in the nerd, and if she is 
|a fair sample of what this bull will pro- 
duce, they will be a credit to him. She 
a wonderfully handsome: youngster. 
|not yet two years old, with an extremely 
large udder for age; perfect in shape, 
|full, well-rounded in front, well-rounded 
land out behind, and teats that are large 
jand perfectly placed. What struck me as 
| wonderful is that she has the strong ud- 
|der vein, young as she is, that I have 
seen on so many of the daughters of 





j is 


| 


| Stoke Pogis of Prosvect.”’ 

Some very richly inbred Tormentor 
| heifers and young bulls are also included. 
These are by Tormentor’s Harry, a son of 
Oonan's Tormentor, and that great Ten- 
nessee cow, Kitty Better. Others are by 
two full brothers, Tormelloonan and Tor- 
nella’s Tormentor, both of them sons of 
Tornella, 15 pounds W@ ounces as a heifer, 
a double granddaughter of old Tormentor, 
and who is, with Xarama, the dam of 
Trevarth, one of the two best Tormentor 
cows ever owned by these Fams., 


HOLSTEIN TEST, SEPT. 14 TO 21. 
Pounds Pec. Total 
Name of cow. milk. fat. fat. 
Pauline De Kol....... 574.10 2.61 15.019 
Clothilde Lunle Artis.407.35 3.27 13.3858 
Piebe Queen .......... 419.80 3.15 13.037 
Shady Brook Gerben 
Parthenea ........... 450.35 2.86 12.923 
Pauline Whitney ..... 366.40 3.43 12.591 
WIR GR wcccccscccsccses 436.80 2.86 12.532 
Kate Spray ........... 441.25 2.67 11.788 
Rirkji von Hollinger 
WE cdcesccece ‘sovesucoed 395.55 2.938 11.626 
Bodora 2d’s De Kol...378.9 3.01 11.430 
Lyntje’s De Kol...... 388.45 2.93 11.421 
Altoana Pieterje A...392.10 2.86 11.239 
Orleans Maid ......... 375. 2.94 11.028 
Woodland Iosco ...... 355.55 2.88 10.254 


The above table represents one week’s 
test of 13 selected Holstein cows that 
were placed on exhibition at the Pan- 
American Exposition, with a view of giv- 
ing a practical illustration of the system 
of admission to the advance register of 
the MHolstein-Friesian Association of 
America. As these cows were brought 
from different sections of the country and 
were selected with great care, it is fair 
to assume that there are no better Hol- 
stein cows in existence, and the record 
thus made will be of extraordinary in- 
terest to the farmers and _ stockmen 
throughout the country. In considering 
this report the fact should be remem- 
bered that no record was made of the 
amount of feed and no attention paid to 
profit. 


THE GROUT BILL. 





Don't lose sight of the Grout anti-oleo- 
margarine bill. Remember that the 110,- 
000,000 pounds of oleomargarine made 
yearly are sold as butter and displace 
110,000,000 pounds of real butter, equiva- 
lent to the displacement of 1,110,000,000 
quarts of milk a year. Figure out for 
yourself how many cows are displaced 
thus. Remember, too, that the fraud 
grease costs but five to seven cents a 
pound to make, while butter costs twice 
or thrice as much, and that every pound 
of the fraud grease sold and eaten is 
bought at butter prices and consumed as 
butter. Futhermore, bear in mind that 
the fraud grease, notwithstanding the 
testimony of hirelings or pseudo scient- 
ists, or of ignoramuses labeled “profes- 
sors,” is not digestible. Its main con- 
stituent, stearin, calls for a heat of 140 
or more degrees to melt it, while the hu- 
man stomach has a temperature of only 
98 degrees. Unmelted, the fraud grease 
cannot be digested. Undigested, the vile 
stuff can be only an irritant and a dam- 
age to the consumer. Remember that not 
one buyer knowingly buys oleomargar- 
ine. Every buyer buys what he or she 
supposes to be butter, and the fraud 
greasists take pains to make their pois- 
onous and indigestible ware look like real 
butter. The Grout bill is designed to pro- 





tect the public against this dangerous 
counterfeit to the extent at least of mak- 
ing of deception impossible. 

The bill does not abolish the making of 
oleomargarine, but it aims to compel the 
fraud grease to stand in the market for 
just what it is. The Grout measure 
would make it impossible to sell the nas- 
ty, indigestible, five-cent grease at butter 
prices. Keep this point in mind and keep 
your senators and representatives in 
Washington thoroughly informed on the 
sentiment of the farmers on this impor- 
tant question.—_New York Farmer. 





THE AGE TO BREED. 

The widely different ideas held as to 
the proper age to breed heifers intended 
for dairy cows have undoubtedly had a 
material effect upon special dairy breeds 
of cattle. Some breeders want their heif- 
ers to have their first calf when eighteen 
months old, others think twenty months: 
soon enough, and others think they 
should be at least two years old, while, 
with others, there has been a tendency 
to have the first calf drop when the heifer 
is not younger than twenty-four months 
of age. We believe fully in raising heif- 
ers intended for dairy purposes along 
lines that will givé a strong, vigorous 
growth of bone and muscle without a 
tendency to fattening. Such methods of 
raising heifers no doubt give the best 
vital development, all of which are high- 
ly essential in helping a cow in after life 
to do the best possible work in filling or 
giving a large pail full of milk. The ob- 
jections to breeding heifers too young 
are many sided. The influence on the 
individual alone might be enough, but 
we cannot confine it there. Do what we 
may, it extends to the breed in general 
when widely practiced, and when carried 
on from one generation to another it has 
a marked effect of a twofold nature, for it 
cannot be denied that animals so bred for 
several generations deteriorate in size. 
We are fully persuaded that many who 
practice too early breeding are quite aware 
of all we say against it, but in their eag- 
erness to get at results they take the 
short-sighted policy of allowing their 
greed for quick returns to rule them, and 
thus their love of getting a few extra dol- 
lars a few months earlier warps their 
judgment until no protest from their rea- 
son gives an effective hint against pursu- 
ing the wrong course. Many years ago 
Prof. E. W. Stewart advised that heifers 
should be milked, after having their first 
calf, for thirteen months, so as to pro- 
mote a tendency to continuous milking. 
This also has the advantage of keeping 
heifers from being bred too soon the sec- 
ond time. We agree with Prof. Stewart 
that it is well to fix the continuous milk- 
ing tendency as far as need or can be by 
training, but we are against continuing 
the milking too far. All nature, animate 
or inanimate, requires a period of rest 
the cow included. She needs at least six 
weeks’ rest from milking before calving. 
Let us work with natural advantages on 
our side and not against nature. We will 
then have better dairy cows, and in the 
long run be better off ourselves.—Ex- 
change. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 

Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets 
All druggists refund the money if it falls 
to cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on 
each box. 25c. 
Milk crosswise, that is to say, one fore 
teat on the right and a hind teat on 
the left, and vice versa. The milk thus 
flows more copiously than by parallel 
milking. 


The milker should be clean in all re- 
spects; he should not use tobacco; he 
should wash and dry his hands just be- 
fore milking. 

METAL WHEELS with wide grooved 
tires have come into great favor with 
users of low wagons about the farm and 
factories. Economy in road making and 
preservation is a decided advantage. 
Numerous other gains from wide tires are 
generally recognized. Any owner of a 
farm can afford to have these up-to-date 
improved wheels with their patented 
grooved tires. The manufacturers of the 





wheel herewith illustrated will send full 
particulars to any inquirers as to measur- 
ing their axles for a set of wheels. They 
make them to fit any size skein. To 
those who desire a new wagon they are 
prepared to meet any demand. It is al- 
ways wise to buy the best. Their great 
factory enables them to furnish the best 
truck wheels for stony roads because of 
their patented groove, which they claim 
makes stronger spokes and more durable 
wheels than any other. Their construc- 
tion abolishes wear of the ends of the 
metal spokes. All who are interested 
should write the manufacturers for par- 
ticulars about the wheel and _ various 
styles of truck wagons. It should be 
remembered that the Havana Metal 
Wheel Co., Havana, Ill., guarantee their 
wheels the best in the United States. 





NOT INHUMAN. — During _ recent 
years the pros and cons of dehorning 
have been very generally discussed edi- 
torially. On the outset there was consid- 
erable objection to the practice on the 
part of those who thought it cruel and in- 
human. As is often the case, however, 


first judgments are not correct, and on in- 





vestigation it has been found that de- 
horning, when properly done, is both hu- 
mane and profitable. We say when prop- 
erly done, advisedly, for it is, of course, 








HICHEST AWARD 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


BUFFALO EXPOSITION 


Just as in the case of every representative exhibition or other 
contest since the invention of the Cream Separator twenty 
years ago, the De Laval machines have maintained their su- 
premacy at the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, having re- 
ceived the Gold Medal on Cream Separators. 

This is the highest and only award of its kind on cream 
separators. One other make of machine has received a Silver 
Medal, and another concern a Gold Medal for its combined 
exhibit of cream separators, Babcock testers, churns and other 
apparatus. With characteristic advertising honesty, the latter 
concern is now claiming this Gold Medal to be an award to its 
separators. 


OTHER CREAT EXPOSITIONS. 


_ The supremacy of the De Laval machines at Buffalo is a con- 
tinuation of their triumphant record at all previous great expo- 
sitions. At the World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1893, they received 
the Gold and only medal awarded by the regular jury of awards 
and were the only separators used in the Model Dairy. At Ant- 
werp in 1894 and at Brussels in 1897 they received the Grand 
Prizes or highest awards. At Omaha in 1898 they received the 
Gold Medal, and again at Paris in 1900 the Grand Prize or 
highest award. 


DISGRUNTLED COMPETITORS. 


_All kinds of lying and misrepresentation upon the part of 
disgruntled would-be competitors and imitators cannot change 
or detract one iota from any one of these facts. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


MANTCHICAGO. 8Ts, 327 COMMISSIONERS sT., 
: General Offices: ONTREAL. 
1102 ARCH STREET, 75 & 77 YORK sTRE 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, RONTO. 


‘San Fra nelsco.” NEW YORK. 


248 MC DERMOT AVENUE, 
WINNIP 


Ec. 











“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has 
Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


read it for many years, of the 





this is the u verdict of its more than half a million readers. It i ALL 
COMPARISON, the b t, best and cheapest national news and family journal pabiben in 
, America. It ‘¥ REPUBLIC in Politics, but is above all A NEWSPAPER, and 
ives ALL THE NEWS promptly, y and impartially. ITIS INDISPENSABLBE to the 
— _ es py op be nn x — —— mm pn | to keep eee od posted, but has not the 

A e . matter makes 
an INVALUAB HO. AND FAMILY PAPER. a — va _ 


Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
One Dollar;For One Year. Sample CopiesjFree. 


GLOBE PRINTING Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 














| The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 
Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. 
It prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but domes- 
tic and world-distant facts. Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 
in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


REMEMBER 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of 
104 papers a year. 
dress all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

i Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. | 

FAD TY LOTTE: RRS NTR ANNE UKE RINSE Naa mK 


NO GUESS NEEDED. | MAKES Pump Work Easy 


When you weigh on a Jones 800 Lb. Scale 
PRICE $6.00. FULL PARTICULARS. The Yankee P 
JONES (HE PAYS THE FREIGHT.) and heey tee en ee naa 
Y. to any pump in five minutes, will make 
the hardest pump work easy and save labor. 
Windmills turn in the lightest breeze. 
Write for cireniar. Managing agent wanted 
for each county. Big Money can be Made, 
BANE MANUFACTURING CO. 
° Dept. %, CHICAGO. 


(Newton’s Patent.) 


DEHORNER ‘Gre omer 


I } $1.00 gives you two papers each week, 
It is printed every Monday and Thursday. Ad- 
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LICHTEST wena. OUSANDS IN USE. 
RUNNING nits curtericars nave for DECATUR. 1 
Mandy to 7? 
Bie Te ot A WONDERFUL BOOK 


Also make SWEEP ji 
'EED GRINDERS.) ri 


It tells all about caring for 
5. F. BOWSHER CO., yo 
Se, Bend, 


milk and cream; ho 





FEED MILLS 
WHOLESALE 
PRI 


CES. 
Feed Cutters, Feed Mills, Feed 


i 
res of farmers write us they would not 
. It is a valuable book for every 
aki utter. Simply send us your 
ame and we will mail you this grand book ab- 
solutely free. ve this book to farmers to 


We gi 
advertise our goods. Write soday. 
PEOPLES’ SUPPLY CO., Dept. 330, Kansas City, Mo. 


ABORTION 2ei*tiiture” 


Placenta 
and Failure to Breed. 


it 
f 








Do you need Kellog’s Condition Powder is a positive cure for 
Cookers, Cider Mills or any Farm Machinery? We | these diseases. Write for circular. Address. 
money and furnish you first H.W. KELLOG CO., 8t. Paul Minn. 


can rave you Bi 
el 8. We have been 40 years in this Busi- | 





Sees Gnd solicit correspondence. dress, 

H. REINSTEDLER IMPLEMENT CO., 

Nos. 1104 to 1108 N. 3rd St. 
ST. LOUIS Mc. 


Combined 
Vise, 
Anvil, 
Drill, 


Universal Repair Machin 


$i 


Greatest time and sa 
thousands will testify. SFACTION WT 
ME to ‘i. Sailer 3. Te anal wo 





necessary that the horns should be re- 
moved quickly, and with proper appli- 
ances, One of the finest instruments for 
this purpose is illustrated in this article. 
It is the Keystone Dehorner, invented 
and made for a number of years by the 
late A. C. Brosius, and since his death, 
by M. T. Phillips, the present manufac- 
turer, who is located at Pomeroy, Pa. 
The Keystone Knife was publicly exhib- 
ited for the first time at the World's 
Fair, Chicago, where it not only won first 
honors, but attracted universal attention 
from those who would naturally be in- 
terested in it. From a scientific and 
mechanical standpoint, the Keystone is 
one of the most perfect dehorning knives 
on the market. The above illustration 
shows one of the methods of using it 
most commonly employed. Possibly many 
have an idea that in order to do dehorn- 
ing properly, an elaborate and expensive 
apparatus was necessary, but the above 
cut will show how little is required in 
addition to the knife itself. 

Mr. Phillips, who has been a regular ad- 
vertiser with us for a number of years, 
has interesting circulars and booklets, to- 
"gether with many testimonials from well 
known users of his goods, all of which 
he will very gladly send to any reader of 
this paper who is interested in the sub- 
ject. 

We advise dehorning, because we be- 
lieve it has a quieting effect upon the an- 
imal itself, making it gentler, easier to 
handle, and consequently more profitable. 








is tough, durable and easily 
laid, made of chemically treat- 
ed strong fibro aterl 
coated with 


and low p! 


KANSAS CITY ROOFING 
AND CORRUGATING CO., 














The proper season for doing this work is| Use our machi ! It is the strongest. It takes 
at hand, and those who are thinking of the ene tae Tooger and mates the owner 
buying would do well to write at once for| m sey Oe or other Drilling Machine or 
further particulars. Address M, T. Phil- garth Machines Mises Wrath or Dastlias Powe. 





lips, Sole Manufacturer, Pomeroy, Pa. 








LOOMIS & NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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Horticulture 








HORTICULTURAL 
VEGETABLES IN WINTER.—Now is 
athe time to store vegetables for winter 
use, as cold weather may be close at 
hand. 

There is still time to prepare a frame 
for lettuce, although this should have 
been done before. It is surprising to 
learn what a nice lot of lettuce can be 
taken from a small frame during the 
winter. Glass is of course the best cov- 
ering, but if this cannot be had, boards 
will do, with an extra covering of straw 
or other litter during severe weather. 

Spinach and radishes may also be had 
in this way. Take up a few thrifty plants 
of parsley and plant in a large pot or 
neat box and place in the kitchen win- 
dow. You will find them very interesting 
plants during the winter, both useful and 
ornamental, to say nothing of the con- 
venience when soup is on the bill of 
fare. 

Take up celery plants with as much 
earth as will adhere to the roots and place 
clumps close together on the floor of 4 
cool cellar. Apply water when needed, 
and in a short time a second growth will 
be produced which will be found of the 
est possible quality. 

This is the way that rhubarb is forced, 
ind by the way, now is the time to pre- 
pare the latter for forcing. Lift the 
clumps with earth attached and place 
close together in a single row on top of 
ahe ground, preferably where there is a 
hard surface. Then bank up a little along 
the sides to keep roots from being ex- 
posed, or nearly so. After the first hard 
freeze pry them up and remove to the 
floor of a fairly warm cellar where they 
will thaw out slowly. When frost is all 
out give water as needed, and the dell- 
cious, tender stalks will come forth in 
surprising quantities. 

Beets, carrots, salsify, parsnips, horse- 
radish and winter radish should be pack- 
ed away in boxes of moist sand or earth 
and placed in a cool cellar. 

Most of these are hardy out of doors, 
but it will be a great convenience to the 
<ook to have at least some of them stored 
in this way. Then again if left out of 
doors it often happens that the ground is 
frozen hard just at the time they are 
wanted. 

The most satisfactory way to store cab- 
bage is to sink a barrel in the ground in 
some dry location, so that the top of the 
barrel is almost even with the surface; 
till the barrel with nice, solid heads, cover 
with straw and earth and shelter in such 
“« way that water cannot seep into the 
barrel. A good feature about this meth- 
od is its convenience. The barrel may be 
visited at any time during the winter and 
a head taken out with but little trouble. 
Heads that are loose may be taken up 
with roots and placed close together in a 
trench in their natural position and bank- 
ed up with earth and straw, covering 
completely. Oftentimes if treated in this 
way heads will grow and become perfect- 
iy solid. 

Egg plants may be kept by storing un- 
der the same conditions as the sweet po- 
tato—i. e., a dry place with a temperature 
of 60 degrees. 

Can we afford to do without these 
healthful luxuries when they can be had 
for so little trouble and expense? 

EDWIN H. RIEHL. 

North Alton, Il. 


TALKS. 


ARKANSAS FRUIT NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I hope you 
will not think I have quit writing for 
your valuable paper. Not so. For nearly 
three months during the heat of the sum- 
mer I was quite feeble, owing to a slight 
attack of nervous prostration from the 
excessive hot weather. From the first of 
June to September I was not able to do 
anything in the way of work. Some 
days I did not leave the house to even go 
out on the farm. On Sept. 7 I started to 
“leveland, O., to attend the National 
4. A. R. encampment. From there I went 
to Buffalo to the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. By the time I came home, the lat- 
ter part of September, I was feeling con- 
siderably better. Then I had my fruit to 
look after. I had about 260 bushels of 
pears to pick and 200 bushels of apples to 
gather, which took us until Oct. 12 beo- 
fore we had everything in shape. Then 
we had to dispose of this fruit. We found 
no buyers for pears, and were only offered 
) cents a bushel for our extra No. 1 ap- 
ples. So I just put my pears and apples 
into bushel crates and shipped them te 
Omaha, Neb., on Oct. 14, where they ar- 
rived in good shape. I shipped them 
through the American Fruit Union. I 
have not yet received my returns, but 
from the market reports am satisfied I 
will get more than 530 cents a bushel for 
them. 

The pear crop in this section was ex- 
tra good this year. The apple crop was 
not as good as was anticipated two 
months ago. We had quite a good many 
apples, but most of them were small, and 
there were a good many defective ones. 
The bitter rot hurt them very much in 
some sections. I sprayed my apples four 
times with the Bordeaux mixture, and 
still the bitter rot hurt them materially. 
At least one third of my apples were not 
tit for market. D. S. HELVERN. 

Fulton Co., Ark. 


“THE MISSOURI STATE HORTICUL- 


TURAL SOCIETY 





Will hold its 44th annual meeting at St. 
Joseph, Mo., on Dec. 3, 4 and 5, 1901, in the 
Odd _ Fellows’ Auditorium. 

The St. Joseph fruit growers are mak- 
ing ample preparations for the society. 

The St. Charles hotel will take care of 
members for $1.50 per day, and the Union 
and Savoy hotels at $1 per day. 

One hundred dollars will be given in 
premiums, and all exhibits found worthy 
will get an award. Only one plate of a 
variety will be allowed in the collection, 
and five specimens make a plate. 

The Artesian Ice and Cold Storage Co. 
of St. Joe has kindly offered to take care 
of all fruits sent for exhibition free of 
charge. 

Railroads will all agree to give a rate 
of one fare and a third on the certificate 
plan. 

The fine fruit crop of the past season 
has given an impetus to our business and 
we have many matters to discuss at the 
meeting, and we look for a very full at- 
tendance. 

A complete and very instructive pro- 
gram will be carried out. 

L. A. GOODMAN, Sec., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
N. F. MURRAY, President. 


Stops the Cough 
and Works off the Cold 
Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets cure a 


cold in one day. No cure, no pay. Price 
26 cents. 





CICADA. 


| THE PERIODICAL 
| A Word of Caution to vrehardists. 


The following from the New Jersey Ag- 
| ricultural Experiment Station will show 
|to horticulturists the work that is being 
|done in their behalf. Many keep no rec- 
ords of the periodical visitations of these 
pests and hence are unable to protect 
| themselves until too late. If a disaster 
| cannot be wholly avoided, it is well to 
|}make the loss the least possible. 

“Brood XII. of the periodical cicada, or, 
as it is better known, the seventeen year 
locust, is due to appear in New Jersey ‘n 
1902. This brood is one of the most num- 
erous occurring in the state, and was re- 
corded as being injurious in 1885, the date 
of its last appearance, in Burlington, 
Camden, Mercer, Middlesex, Monmouth, 
Passaic, Morris, Warren, Sussex, Somer- 
set and Hunterdon counties. Its exact 
limits have not been defined, therefore it 
behooves fruit growers in all of these 
counties to be on their guard. 

A life history of the insect is given in 
3ulletin No. %, some copies of which are 
yet available, and in the annual report of 
1894. 

“To avoid injury, growers in the sec- 
tions above named are advised not to set 
out young orchards either in the fall of 
1901 or spring of 1902, if they can avoid 
it. If they do set, do not prune too 
closely; leave as many shoots and branch- 
es as possible, in which the insects may 
lay their eggs without harm to the tree 
itself. These branches may then be 
trimmed out early in July when all dan- 
ger is past. 

“Do not trim fruit or other trees or 
shrubs too closely and where not abso- 
lutely required, do no trimming at aill. 
Do no building or grafting either this fall 
or next spring, as growing buds and 
grafts are especially apt to be injured. 
The attention of nurserymen is particu- 
larly called to this matter, that they may 
adopt such measures as seem advisable to 
them. Where sparrows occur in large 
numbers, the danger of great injury is 
much reduced. This is intended as a 
warning merely, and not as a bulletin of 
information.” 





OKLAHOMA NOTES. 

A GOOD GRAPE.—The R. W. Munson 
is one of the best varieties of grapes that 
has: fruited in the Experiment Station 
vineyard at Stillwater. During the past 
summer, it has shown its ability to with- 
stand almost any drouth. It was the only 
one of about fifty varieties in the vine- 
yard that was not badly damaged by the 
green leaf hopper or thrip. Its foliage re- 
mained free from these insects and re- 
tained its dark green color throughout 
the season. 

Vine large, rapid grower; cluster me- 
dium to targe, cylindrical, often shoul- 
dered, berries large, round, black, evenly 
ripened; skin thin, tough; plup tender, 
juicy, sweet, very good flavor, ripe just 
before the Concord. 

A GOOD PEAR.—The Rutter pear has 
borne good crops in Payne county, Okla- | 
homa, the last two years and seems per- | 
pectly hardy in every way. It is one of} 
the best varieties for Oklahoma and/| 
should be one of the most popular pears 
in the country. 

The tree is a moderate grower, an abun- 
dant and early bearer, with young wood 





of a dull-olive yellow brown color. Fruit, 
medium to large, nearly globular; skin 
rough, greenish yellow, sprinkled and 


netted with russet and numerous russet 
dots; stalk long, large and woody; flesh 
white, juicy, melting, sweet vinous flavor; 
ripe September and October. 

FALL PLANTING OF TREES.—Young 
trees that are bought from the nursery 
should be planted in the fall. Over-nine- 
ty-five per cent of the nursery trees are 
dug in the fall and exposed to the sun 
and wind all winter without sufficient 
moisture to keep the trees in perfect 
condition. These trees should be deliv- 
ered in the fall and set out in the or- 
chard before January. The sooner the 
trees are set in the orchard after being 
dug the better. The trees should be weil 
planted and the moist soil pressed firmly 
about the roots. The top of the tree gives 
off moisture in the winter through the 
bark, and the roots must be well packed 
in moist soil to supply this moisture; a 
condition which seldom exists when the 
trees are in temporary quarters. If the 
trees are set in the fall, the soil settles 
around the roots in the winter and will be 
full of moisture, and the trees are reaay 
to start into full and rapid growth in the 
spring. November and December are 
usually the best months for transplanting 
trees and shrubs. 

Trees cet in the spring will usually grow 
and do well, but the results are not so 
uniformly satisfactory. The trees are sel- 
dom in as good condition for spring set- 
ting as for fall. 

—Okl. Expt. Sta. Bul. 


FALL PLANTING OF FRUIT TREES. 

As to whether it is better to plant 
trees in the fall or spring Prof. F. A. 
Waugh of the Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion says one time is as good as anothcr 
providing the soil is in good condition 
and the trees are all right. There are 
some advantages to setting trees in the 
fall, the principal one being that there 
is commonly more time for it at that 
sé¢ason. There is always a rush of work 
in the spring, but at this time of the 
year farm operations are less pressing. 
Sometimes also the trees can be had in 
better condition in the fall. Usually 
prices are slightly lower for nursery 
stock. Furthermore when fall planting is 
really successful the trees are apt to do 
better than when spring planted. They 
become established to some extent dur- 
ing the winter, and are all ready to start 
with the first growing weather in spring. 

The chief requirement for fall planting 
is good soil in a state of high cultiva- 
tion. Raw, lumpy, soddy soil will not an- 
swer. Positions in which water stands 
will not do for fall planting. In fact 
trees should never be set in such places. 
Where the soil is not light and well 
drained it is liable to freeze and heave, 
thus doing much injury to young trees. 
But if the soil is right, and trees are 
right, and the man is ready to plant, fall 
setting of fruit trees is nearly always 
advisable. 

It has generally been considered that 
trees of stone fruits, peaches, plums, 
cherries, etc., do better when set in the 
spring, but Prof. Waugh seems to make 
no exception to any class of fruit. A 
prominént nursery man and fruit grower 
of New York, Mr. S. D. Willard, has set 
several hundred peach trees in the fall 
during the past few years, and with good 
success. After the trees are set the top 
should be trimmed back somewhat and 
the final pruning given in the spring just 
before growth starts. The trunks should 
be well banked up with earth to prevent 








water settling around the roots, and also 


to help them from being whipped by the 
wind. Sometimes the wind will blow the 
tree about so much as to make a hole 
around the trunk through which the roots 
are more or less exposed to air and 
water, and the trees die. With due pre- 
cautions taken there is no difficulty in 
bringing the trees through the winter. 


PROFITABLE ORCHARDING. 


One of the drawbacks to apple raising 
is that it takes several years before the 
young seedlings begin to produce crops 
sufficiently to make any material returns. 
The problem for beginners is how best 
to secure returns from the land while the 
apple trees are growing. One of the best 
ways to do this is to plant peach trees 
with the apple, setting them in rows be- 
tween the apple trees. Full grown ap- 
ple trees need a good deal of room, but 
it will be a great many years before they 
reach the size which will make them 
occupy all the space. The peach trees 
set between the apple trees will produce 
crops and pass the period of their great- 
est usefulness before the apple trees have 
reached full maturity, says S. W. Cham- 
bers in the “Michigan Farm.” 

One of the best orchardists in the state 
makes this his invariable practice. His 
peach and apple orchards are constantly 
undergoing change and evolutions as a 
result. He not only always has a good 
crop of peaches and apples, but he has 
new ones in prospect which will soon 
be ready to take the place of the old ones. 
It is his practice to plant each year a 
combination orchard of a few acres with 
peaches and apples. A few acres every 
year soon rolls up a big orchard, and 
with the steady increase in the output 
he enlarges the facilities for handling 
the crop. The peaches invariably pay 
well, and the apples, too. It may be 
remarked that his ambition is to produce 
quality and not quantity. It is quality 
that produces profit, and not quantity. 
Consequently he is one of the most dras- 
tic pruners of the state. His fruit is.al- 
ways fine, because he permits no tree to 
produce more than a certain amount, 
which is well within the limits of safety. 
Thus the strength of the trees goes to 
make fine fruit instead of great quanti- 
ties. As an illustration of the difference 
between the pruned and unpruned trees, 
he figures that the latter would average 
on peach trees about 1,500 to 2,000 fruits, 
while he prunes down so that no tree 
bears more than two or three hundred 
peaches. Such drastic pruning would 
not be acceptable to many. They would 
claim that more returns would be re- 
ceived for the two thousand peaches 
than for the two or three hundred, but 
when the difference in the cost of pick- 
ing, packing and shipping these two quan- 
tities of fruit is considered the profits 
will be found every time on the side of 
the smaller shipments. One should sat- 
isfy himself of this by making a sys- 
tematic record of the costs and returns 
of the fruits from two trees, one being 
pruned heavily and the other left un- 
pruned. It is an easy matter to find out 
which pays. 


PECAN 





CULTURE. 

Several years ago, when pecan culture 
was thought to be rather a venture, I 
accidentally obtained some nuts from iso- 
lated trees in Louisiana that were a 
wonder. “Large as hen eggs!"’ the peo- 
ple exclaimed who saw them. I planted 
the nuts in the spring, soaking in chem- 
icals to get them in the green state, so 
they would germinate quickly and at one 
year I set the trees, using potash as fer- 
tilizer, which was very inexpensive, says 
the “Charleston News and Courier.’ 

At four years old some of the trees 
bore, as the potash makes them grow 
very rapidly, and the size of a pecan has 
more to do with the bearing than the 
age. They paid well at six years old, and 
now at nine years old bear very large 
quantities of extra fine nuts. Ten acres 
can be set for about $35, and they will 
grow and do well on land that will grow 
anything else, and the nut and Bermuda 
grass lands and creek bottoms subject to 
overflow are the very places for them, 
and they occupy the ground with ordin- 
ary crops, and in a few years you will 
have the foundation for a sure income 
and something to leave your family, not 
affected by breaking banks, failures of 
insurance companies, bad crops, stock or 
insects. Potash is the secret of success, 
I do not think the editors would spare 
so much space for details, but I will 
gladly tell any farmer my full experi- 
ence who will send stamps for postage. 
I do not mind writing, I can do that 
rainy days, and help my brothers run 
the world better (the farmer runs the 
world, you know). 


I Will Cure You of 


RHEUMATISM 
No Pay Until You Know it. 


After 2,000 experiments I have learned 
how to cure rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is im- 
possible. But I can cure the disease al- 
ways, at any stage and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me 
a postal card and I will send you an or- 
der on your nearest druggist for six bot- 
tles of Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for 
every druggist keeps it. Use it for a 
month, and if it does what I claim pay 
your druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t I 

will pay him myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect rheumatism with but a few 
doses must be drugged to the verge of 
danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them. You must get the disease 
out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens cf 
thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get 
those six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I 
have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures: them. 
That is all I ask. If I fail I don’t expect a 
penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or lefter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won't 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I do it. Ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 625, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 





The apple is an excellent brain food, be- 
cause it has more phosphoric acid in 
easily digested shape than any other 
fruits. It excites the action of the liver, 
promotes sound and healthy sleep and 
thoroughly disinfects the mouth. 


BITTER ROT. 


Extract from a paper read before the 
Missouri State Horticultural Society, by 
Prof. Herman von Schrenk, who has been 
making a careful study of the bitter rot 
disease. In his remarks the Professor 
said he was not prepared to say definitely 
when spraying will be needed the most, 
but from the nature of the disease, he 
should think spraying which is begun 
late and continued until the fruit is picked 
would be most effectual—say, beginning 
from ist to middle of July and continuing 
at intervals until fruit is picked. The 
Professor said he could not say positively 
that this is the best, but he would rather 
trust the later spraying. In a year or s0 
this matter will be fully settled. 

The appearance of fruit affected with 
this disease is a familiar one to many 
orchardists. Late in the summer—usually 
the latter part of August, when the ap- 
ples are almost full grown and ready to 
harvest—the fruit shows little brown 
spots. If the weather is warm and damp 
these spots very rapidly increase in diam- 
eter, looking almost like perfect circles. 
The spots, when almost as large as a 5- 
cent plece, appear blacker toward the 
center than on the outside, and the whole 
appearance is somewhat depressed. About 
this period small black knobs, about the 
size of a pin head, begin to appear in 
the middle of the diseased spot, and, as 
the latter centinues to grow, these black 
elevations increase. 
spot has started on a fruit, it grows until 
it touches the stem on one side and the 
calyx leaves on the other, then gradually 
circles around the fruit until the whole 
apple is a black mass. The decayed spot 
is soft and mushy and has a very bitter 
taste, hence the name, “bitter rot.’ These 
knobs consist of thousands of spores 
which may be carried off from one fruit 
to another. * * * Dew or rain may 
wash thousands of these spores from one 
diseased fruit to another and that may 
account for the many infections. The 
spores may also spread through the air 
and thus affect otherwise sound fruits. 
The rotted apple, when it falls from the 
tree, has many thousands of these little 
fruiting bodies on it, each with count- 
less thousands of spores. During the 
winter and spring with every rain that 
soaks these old fruits, more and more 
spores escape. We do not know as yet 
where they all go. It can be said with 
safety, however, that the spores are 
somewhere in the orchard, where they get 
to the fruit in due time. We are now di- 
recting our attention toward solving the 
all important question: Where are these 
spores just before the ripening season? 
* * * Knowing now that the disease is 
propagated by its spores, we may ask 1f 
it would not be easy to fight it by spray- 
ing? To which question, we may say with 
little’ fear, yes, we think so. The spores 
get into the fruit from the outside; we 
can destroy the spores which cause other 
diseases in this way—why not the bitter 
rot? As the disease attacks the fruit dur- 
ing its ripening period, I have much hope 
that spraying will prove successful. I 
would accordingly recommend spraying 
trees once or twice in June, July and also 
in August. These suggestions are to be 
considered purely suggestions, and not 
based on any experience. In a year or so 


results. For spraying we are using Bor- 
deaux mixture, using 6 pounds of copyer 
sulphate and 6 pounds of lime. Right 
here I wish to say a word about spraying. 
Spraying, to be of any value, must, first 
of all, be done thoroughly; and secondly, 
it must be done with the mixture proper- 
ly made. Poor mixtures and careless 
sprayings are money and labor wasted. 
The proportions of Bordeaux mixture are 
fixed by chemical laws. When we say 
lime, we mean unslacked fresh lime. 
Freshly air slacked lime is not fresh lime. 
If you use freshly air slacked lime, the 
amount which will unite with blue vitriol 
is too low, and you cannot correct it by 
using it and putting in a few chunks 
more of the lime. It cannot be said too 
often that the making of this mixture 
is a chemical process which must be fol- 
lowed strictly according to directions. 
The blue vitriol, which may be kept as a 
stock solution, should be poured into one 
vat, and diluted to the proper amount 
with water. The lime should be slacked 
in another vat and diluted to the proper 
amount, then both solutions should be 
poured into a third vat or spraying tank 
simultaneously, through a fine strainer 
(20 wires to the inch) stirring the mixture 
constantly at the time. When made ac- 
cording to these directions, a good mix- 
ture cannot fail to result. In these days 
when we are beginning to appreciate that 
to know what the laws are which oper- 
ate on the farm and in the orchard, every 
farmer and fruit grower ought to inform 
himself of some of the principles under- 
lying his work. We are often asked 
where this information can be found. 
The journals give us a good idea, but 
concise hand books are of the greatest 
value. In connection with the spraying I 
always like to recommend “The Spraying 
of Plants,” by E. G. Lodeman. It is a 
little book which every fruit grower 
ought to have on his shelves. At the con- 
clusion of the reading of Prof. von 
Schrenk’s paper, Prof. Stedman was 
asked if an arsenite (white arsenic, paris 
green, etc.) could not be added to these 
later sprayings and catch the later. breed 
of the codling moth. He replied that as 
many could be killed then as earlier in 
the season; the later ones are really the 
ones which do the greater damage. If 
the grower is going to spray for the bitter 
rot any way, he can add the poison at 
very light expense and render his fruit 
more free from insects. He hoped mary 
who sprayed for bitter rot would add the 
arsenite as an experiment. 


Watch out for trouble next season, 
trouble of the most serious character, 
wherever the tent caterpillars have been 
permitted to breed this fall. Unless some 
climatic change operates to kill the pests 
in their winter stage, they will devastate 
wide areas next year. 


In a well formed and well trained tree 
no props ought to be needed, as the ne- 
cessity for their use usually arises from 
the overproduction of neglected branches 
—often semi-converted suckers that have 
attained an unusual length. A _ rank 
straggling growth is not the sign of care- 
ful training. 


STAR PEA HULLER. Guarantee to hull 
from 10 to 15 bushels of peas per hour 
or twice as great a capacity as an other 

rite for circulars and 





machine made. 


prices to STAR PEA MACHINE CO., Chattan- 
ooga, Tenn. 


A whitewash for trees, which is recom- 
mended by one of our correspondents, is 
as follows: Put one bushel of quicklime 
in a barrel, slake the lime by pouring 
over it boiling water until you have it 
about four inches above the lime; dis- 
solve one pound of sulphate of fine white 
vitriol in water and then stir in the 





whitewash while warm. 


If but one decayed | 


I hope to be able to give you some actual | 


The Apiary 


REARING QUEENS FOR IMPROVING 
THE HOME APIARY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The rearing 
of queen honey bees and shipping them 
by mail and other ways to all parts of the 
civilized world has been reduced to a 
science in the past 25 years. Some of the 
manipulations connected therewith are 
even more delicate to the touch of a 
steady hand, and practiced skill than the 
finest operations performed by the most 
skilled modern surgeons in their practice. 
For instance, to transfer the tiny specks 
of life embodied in the two-days old in- 
fant honey bee (larvae) from its birth 
cell to an other “‘cell” to suit the purpose 
of the operator, requires the very acme 
of skill and delicacy of manipulation to 
perform the operation successfully, and 
yet this is one of the methods employed 
in many apiaries to rear queens for the 
trade. The writer, himself, has reared 
many queens in this way. But there are 
more simple methods, if not so scientific, 
by which good queens can be reared to 
improve the apiary stock. All the skill 
that is necessary is to be able to open 
hives and lift out the frames, one at a 
time, and perform the ordinary opera- 
tions pertaining to the modern movable 
frame hive. Procure a good breeding 
queen (I prefer pure Italian stock). Keep 
the colony of which she is the mother 
somewhat reduced by drawing brood 
from it when needed for any purpose, so 
as to prevent her colony from swarming, 
and thereby lessen the danger of accident 
to the life of the breeder, as there is usu- 
ally some danger to the life of the queen 
when the swarming ‘craze is at its high- 
est tilt. To have queen cells started se- 
lect a colony of medum strength to do 
the work. Remove all the combs that 
contain eggs or larvae from the hive, be- 
ing sure to take the queen with them, 
and enough bees to take care of the un- 
sealed brood. These combs of brood may 
be used to build up a new colony, by ad- 
justing them in a hive and giving the 
hive a new location in the apiary; or they 
may be used to strengthen weak colonies 
if there are such in the apiary. 

Now give your queen cell building col- 
ony a frame of comb containing eggs and 
larvae, taken from the hive, at the head 
of which reigns your fine breeding queen. 
Of course, you fill up the empty spaces in 
the hives with other combs or frames 
with “foundation.” Take note of the 
date you give the comb to the cell build- 
ing colony, and six days later you should 
examine the comb to see how many 
queen cells have been started. By that 
time some of the first started cells will 
be completed and sealed. Now begin to 
make preparations to distribute the cells 
where you want them. If you want to 
supersede queens of inferior or vicious 
stock, you hunt up such queens and re- 
move them, so as to have the colony 
queenless two or three days before the 
queen cell is given. 

If artificial colonies are wanted, the 
combs of brood should be drawn from 
strong colonies and adjusted in hives 
about two days before the queen cells are 
ready to be transferred. I have found it 
the safest way to transfer the cells on 
the ninth day from the date the comb 
of eggs and larvae were given, as I have 
known in rare cases the first young queen 
that chanced to have been reared from 
old larvae to emerge from her cell on the 
tenth day, when she would attack the 
other cells to destroy their inmates. 

When removing the queen cells from 
the comb, the narrow blade of a knife 
should be drawn around the base of the 
cell, so as to leave a small piece of comb 
adhering to the base of the cell. This 
bit of a comb at the base of the cell is 
necessary to safe handling of the “royal 
cradle” and adjusting it in its new posi- 
tion. When giving queen cells to queen- 
less bees I have usually succeeded by 
simply inserting the cell between the 
top bars of two frames over the cluster of 
bees. G. W. DEMAREE. 

Shelby Co., Ky. 








AUTUMN HONEY BEARING FLOW- 
ERS. 





Ordinarily, we do not often get a heavy 

flow of honey from autumn flowers, but 
in many localities considerable honey is 
gathered by the bees. The low grounds 
near the streams are usually the best lo- 
cations for autumn flowers. Bees do very 
well to make a good living, and keep the 
brood chamber well filled with honey dur- 
ing autumn months. It is certainly good 
management to locate bees in good honey 
producing localities, and this is largely 
done by the specialist beekeeper, but 
those who no not make beekeeping a busi- 
ness cannot do this. There are doubtless 
many localities that are excellent for 
bees and honey, when perhaps no bees oc- 
cupy them, and thus a good profitable re- 
turn in this direction is lost by not giving 
the matter a little study, writes A. H. 
Duff, in “Farm, Field and Fireside.”’ 
We can to some extent acquaint our- 
selves with the principal autumn honey- 
producing plants, and the best way to do 
this is to get some bees and watch for 
them on the different flowers. Perhaps 
golden rod is the most general autumn 
honey plant, of which ther are several 
varieties. Heartsease or smart weed is 
another autumn honey producer, and fre- 
quently it furnishes a good surplus crop. 
This occupies low ground and is more 
often found in places where water has 
stood in fore part of summer, but have 
become dry in autumn. This is found on 
upland as well as low lands. Spanish 
needle is another autumn honey plant 
and in some localities furnishes a good 
surplus, but it is not so general. Thor- 
oughwort or boneset is also good, but 
principally found on low lands. The as- 
ter, of which there sre numerous varie- 
ties, is a good fall honey producer, and 
grows both high and low. 

Buckwheat has always gotten the praise 
of being an excellent honey plant, and is 
most widely spoken of by old time bee- 
keepers. Buckwheat in the northeast or 
New England states produces quite 2 
good surplus, but we seldom hear of it in 
this connection in other places. 


HOW TO MAKE HONEY VINEGAR. 





J. W. Skaggs in the “Southland Queen” 
gives the following recipe: 

Get a good vinegar barrel or any good 
oak barrel, knock out the head and use 
domestic for cover. Cord the cover on 
tight with fish cord so that nothing can 
get in but air. Put in about 2% pounds of 
honey to the gallon of water. Don’t ever 
mix any yeast or anything else with it. 
Just keep it in the hottest room you have 
till it gets clear and so strong that no one 


PIANOS, ORGANS AND SEWING 


sent on free trial. 
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Lh. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. oe 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING GCO., East St. Louls, I 


MACHINES ON FREE TRIAL!!! 


ELEGANT CENTURY UPRIGHT PIANO, $125. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial. 
ELEGANT PARLOR ORGANS, $25 UP. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial. 
ELEGANT CENTURY SEWING MACHINES, BALL-BEARING, $13. Warranted 25 years; 
CASH OR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 






















to market. 


Weight. 
get at home. 


Ref, Western State Bank, 
Chicago, and this paper. 


Ship Your Produce Direct. 


There is no way to get full value for your produce except by shipping direct 
t The fewer hands the products of the farm pass through before reach- 
ing the consumer the more profit there is for the producer. 


We Distribute Direct to the Consumer. 


We Receive and Sell 


Butter, Eggs, Veal, Poultry, Game, Fur, Hides, Pelts, Wool, Potatoes, 
Seed, Broom Corn, Pop Corn, Beans, Hay, Grain, Green and Dried Fruit 


of all kinds, or anything you may have to dispose of. 
sales and quick returns for all shipments, also full Market Price and Full 
We guarantee to get you more money for your products than you ean 
One shipment will convinee you of this fact. 
and responsible; you run no risk in shipping to us; have been established here 
for 27 years. Write us for prices, shipping tags or any information you may want. 


SUMMERS, BROWN & CO., 









We guarantee prompt 


We are reliable 


Commission Merchants, 


158-160 S. Water St., CHICAGO. 















FARMING BY 


WILSON IRRIGATION 


little money and on easy terms. 


No risk. 
HOMESTEAD LAND 


JAMES W. WILSON, Manager. 


Write for Bulletin giving full details. 


IRRIGATION. 


Is scientific and devoid of the element of chance. Crops are sure, 
larger, quality better, and prices higher, with no risk of wet weather 
damage in harvest. 


Wheat yields 50 bu., Oats, 100 bu., Potatoes, 300 bu., Alfalfa five tons, 
regularly each year, under the popular and successful 


SETTLEMENT PLAN 


itis possible to get a well located irrigated farm, possessing the 
requisites of Abundance of Water, Rich Soil, Home Markets, Good Society. 


, ete. for 


We Share profits with those who can advance all cash. Profits large. 


Agents Wanted. 


& IRRIGATION CO., 


79 DEARBON ST., CHICACO, ILL. 

















[WINCHESTER 


‘NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
outshoot all other black powder shells, because they are made 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced. 


ALL ¢ REPUTABLE ¢ DEALERS » KEEP » THEM 














CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH 


NAVEOVAL GiuLs 


SAFE. Always reliable. 
for CHI Ss 


in boxes. sealea 
— with blue ribbon. no other, 
- . tens. Buy of your Droggist, or send im 
stamps for 
b and ” in Letter, by re~ 
- = ‘ail. ese Testimonials. Sold by 
Mention this paper.” Madleon Square: PHILA’ PAL 
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CLOVER & TIMOTHY. 


BUY NOW. They are bound to be high in the 
spring. Ours is bese-grews seed and our crop was 
If your dealers do not handle them, send to 

us. We will sell to you right. We quote choice new 
crop recleaned Timothy seed, $3.00 per bu. Choice 
new crop recleaned Clover seed, $6.50 Ved bu. Fancy 
Cleaned Blue Grass, $1.75 per bu. Choice German 
Millet, $1 00 per bu. ¥. 0. B.cars Clarinda, Address 


THE A. A. BERRY, SEED CO. 
BOX 10. Clarinda, la. 


Save your trees from Borers by using Laneys 
sure remedy. Fall particulars for a 2 cent stamp. 
JOHN P. NEY, 
Green Ridge, Mo. 




















tells hew and why. Teils also about 
the time-tried and ever 


poet ti 
STAR cnitoen 
farmers, a lg, We 
mail it free. Ask forit, 
STAR MFG, CU., 16 Depot Strect, New Leaington, 





Ohio, 


FARMS. 





Oklahoma lands for sale, 
SE. 


AWELL & VANDERGRIFT, Hobart, 0. T 





GET OUR FREE LIst of Farm Bargains. 8 
H. Morton & Co., Gen. Land Agts. LS ge 7 
aral, Mine Coal and Timber Land. Office, 881 


ral, 
Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 





FARM FOR SALE. 


A well improved 400 acre farm, in Lin- 
coln County, Missouri, 15 miles east of 
Troy the county seat, and 7 miles west of 
Elsberry onthe Burlington railroad, and 
68 miles north of St. Louis. Can be di- 
vided into two farms. For description, 
price and terms, write to the owner, 


WM. S. SHIRK, Sedalia, Mo. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifuliy illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription te 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 




















Buy Jones Scales 


Send a postal for Bargain Catalogue. 
JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 
BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 





to make it. I concluded it was spoiling 
and poured it out. When it gets bitter 
and tastes like all mean things you ever 
did taste then it is making vinegar. Just 
let it alone till it gets clear, not like 
water, but like brandy. The main things 
are a large vessel, plenty of air in the 
vessel, not in the house, and the hottest 
house you can make. Black sheet iron is 
just the thing to cover the house with. 

FALL 


HONEY FLOWERS. 





Frequently we get a honey flow in au- 
tumn which enables the bees to fill up 
their hives, but more often we do not, 
and if one will note the difference when 
the bees come out in spring, he will 
readily see the advantage of the fall 
honey flow, or feeding, which answers 
the same purpose, says an exchange. 

Those who are interested in bees would 
do well to protect fall flowers that pro- 
duce honey, and plant out the same, 
which will grow and do well in waste 
places where the most obnoxious weeds 
have possession. We know of no good 
honey-bearing plant that would prove a 
nuisance to any one, but which, on the 
other hand, would not be a benefit. Gold- 
en rod, asters, heartsease and several 
other autumn honey-bearing plants, are 
only found in waste places where the land 
is not cultivated or pastured. 


If bees have plenty of good honey, and 
the weather is such that they get a good 
cleansing flight once or twice a month, 
they usually winter well. 

Bees do not swallow honey, as some 
suppose, but place it as gathered with 





ean drink one tablespoonful at once. 





Don't do as I did. the first time I tried 


‘their bill in their honeysack, which is in 
front and entirely outside. 











FOR HARD USACE 


we don’t think you can find anything better. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








Seana STRONGEST 

r MADE. Bull 

strong. Chicken- 

| ~ iat Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

tag ny ‘arranted, Catalog Free. 
'D SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box13, Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 





YOU CERTAINLY Wi 
per ain odo ap ra 
nF AS VANGE Fehon 





‘ALLIGATOR, BOX PRESS 
AY 


ulars 


Free. 
11 Williams Street, Dwight, [lls. 


J. A. SPENCER, 




































January 2% to 31, 1902.—Sothams’ annual 


i Sale, at Kansas City. 
=_ cv . and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 
born, Mo., and | ommare. at Kansas City, 
f e. 
web. wis "1902-—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 
& Son, Henry, 
as Borbeviliiamsville, Ill.; 
. Prather & Son, Springfield, Ill; 
. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, Iil.; 
T. J. Wornell, a oe A Mo., and others, 
» Til. orthorns. 
search Sew. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
Iowa. 


June 0 ere cLane, Danville, Ind., 
at Indian 


an. y Double Standard Polled 
8. 
The “National 
manageme 


Hereford Exchange” un- 
der nt ef T. F. B. Sotham, as 
| age 

, 20-22, 1901.—East St. Louis. 

March 2%-27, 1902.—Chicago. 
23-24, 1902.—Kansas City. 
27-29, a 
Wm, COLAND CHINAS. 
Nov. 12.—A. G. Woodbury, Danville, Til. 
Rev RE fainting, Onegai 
—E. ison, > 
Rov. OW. J: McKibben, Garden Prai- 
rie, a 

” 19.—Victor Fuller, Il. 

Nov. OH. G. Woodl Ii. 

. B.—J. B. Fink, Bern Ill. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 
Dec. 3-6—International sale, W. C. Mc- 

Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
Feb. 4-6—Combination sale, W. C. Mc 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
April 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mec- 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 
June 10-11—Combination sale, Ww. Cc. Me 
Gavock, mgr., Chice¢o. 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN 
AND SALES. 
Nov. 15.—Kansas City, Mo.; Messrs. B. B. 
and H. T. Grooms of Staked Plains 
Farm of Panhandle, Tex. 
Dec. 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 
Dec. 5-6—Chicago. 
NATIONAL HEREFORD SHOWS. 
Dee. 2-7—Chicago, [ll. 

NATIONAL HEREFORD SALES. 
Dec, 3-4—Chicago. 

a 


THE SHORTHORN RECORD. 


J. F. 


Wiley, 
Davis, 


SHOWS 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I send you 
to-day by prepaid express Vol. 48 of the 
American Shorthorn Herd Book in two 
parts, Part I. containing pedigrees of 
bulls numbering from 155855 to 163173, in- 
elusive, Part II. containing 8,320 pedigrees 
of cows. 

The volume contains pedigrees of ani- 
mals calved before Jan. 31, 191, and is 
now ready for general distribution, the 
price being $3 at this office or $3.45 pre- 
paid. 

Vol. 49 is in the hands of the printer 
and well under way and we expect to 
have it ready for distribution before the 
new year. 

JOHN W. GROVFS. 
Secretary American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association. 


Springfield, Ill., Nov. 2. 
A ST. LOUIS HEREFORD SALE. 


The sale of Hereford cittle at the Na- 


tional Stock Yards, East St. Louis, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 20 and 21, 
is an event of much greater importance 
than it might be considered at first 
thought. This is the first sale of pure 
bred cattle ever made at St. Louis, for 
while the National Stock Yards are on 
the Illinois side of the river, they are 
nearer to the heart of the city of St. 
Louis and more easily reached by pedes- 
trians and street car via the Eads bridge 
from the city of St. Louis, Mo., than are 
the yards at any of the otner great cattle 
markets of Chicago, Kansas City or 
Omaha. The National Stock Yards have, 
in a thorough and comsistent way, built 
up an immense southern trade, and this 
trade is growing, being encouraged by the 
great southern railways, all of which 
center at St. Louis. St. Louis enjoys the 
happy position of being at once a north- 
ern and southern city, a fact that is ap- 
preciated by the entire country, as will 
be demonstrated by the unparalleled suc- 
cess that is bound to be achieved by the 
Louisiana Purchase Expositiun in 1903. 
The live stock agents of the southern 
railways entering St. Louis and the en- 
terprise of the citizens, and particulariy 
the active and intelligent work of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Yards Company, have 
tended to awaken an interest in live stock 
among the agriculturists of the South, 
with the result that we find that the rail- 
Ways are ready to grant reduced rates on 
all Hereford cattle bought at this Novem- 
ber sale and shipped southward over their 
lines. The Stock Yards Company, too, 
have provided a banquet in their amply 
equipped dining hall of the National 
Hotel, for which occasion speakers of na- 
tional reputation will address the ban- 
queters upon “Live Stock as a Necessity 
to Successful Southern Agriculture.” 

As will be seen by the advertisement on 
this page the sale will be under the man- 
agement of T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, 
Mo., from whom catalogs can be ob- 
tained. 


THE CALF intended for a beef animal 
should be kept continuously fat from the 
time of his birth until he is ready for the 
slaughter house. The heifer calf intendé@ 
for a milk cow should be kept just thrif- 


ty, but never fat. 
fail to breed, do not clean, are 


eeeeeeee jrreguiar; also after abortion. 


Madeto greatest value to breeders 


B di: stock owners. Dollar 
aware. 





Inject with Hood Farm 
Breeding Powder when they 


size by mail, $1.15; large size 
four times more, to any rai! 
road express point in U.S.$2.75 
C.i, Hood & Co., Lowel! Mus< 


man interested in the further develop- 
ment of the agricultural interests of this 
incomparable state—when its fertile 
farms and splendid rural people are con- 
sidered—to attend this meeting, which af- 
fords the dual attraction of the program 


presented and the opportunity to visit 
the College of Agriculture and Experi- 
ment Station of the State and become 
better acquainted with the work of this 


great practical school looking to the edu- 
cational welfare of Illinois farmers. 

Remember it was the Animal Hus- 
bandry class from this school that won 
the “Spoor Trophy’ and carried away 
the high honors in stock judging at Chi- 
cago last December. It is a matter of 
pride with the people of Illinois that this 
institution within her borders is doing 
such splendid work for the uplifting and 
advancement of farming and live stock 
growing. 

Encourage this work by your presence 
and you will be the gainer. A member- 
ship fee of one dollar entitles to all the 
privileges of the Association, a report of 
the proceedings of the meeting and a seat 
at the banquet table the last evening. 
While membership is desirable, these 
meetings are free and a cordial invitation 
is extended to all. 

ANNUAL BANQUET.—Do not overlook 
the annual banquet at the close of the 
meetings on Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 21, 1901, and notify in advance by send- 
ing your one dollar membership fee, 
which is a passport to all rights and priv- 
ileges of the Association, including the 
banquet at which some of the _ best 
thought of the convention will be present- 
ed. 

Headquarters at the Beardsley Hotel, 
Champaign, Ill. 

For program and certificate of member- 
ship address either of the undersigned. 

FRED H. RANKIN, Secretary, 
Athens, Illinois. 

A. P. GROUT, President, 

Winchester, Lllinois. 


18-21 at Champaign, Ill., will be an inter- 
esting gathering. For a complete program 
send to Mr. Fred H. Rankin, Secretary. 


THE WINTER FEEDING PROBLEM. 





(Prof. H. J. Waters, Dean Mo. Agl. Col- 

lege, in October Bulletin of Mo. State 
Board of Agriculture.) 
.In the winter of 1900 an experiment 
with yearling steers of good grade was 
earried on from December 2 to April 9—a 
period of 104 days—in which one lot of 4 
steers was fed 4 poun@s >f shelled corn 
daily per steer and all the good timothy 
hay they would eat, and another lot of 
similar steers was fed exactly the same 
amount of corn and ordinary field cured 
corn fodder, fed whole, in the morning 
and a limited amount of clover hay in the 
evening with the following result: 28 
bushels of corn and 6,536 pounds of timo- 
thy hay produced 260 pounds of gain on 4 
steers in 104 days or at the average rate 
of .64 of a pound per day per steer. 

Twenty-eight bushels of corn, 3,593 
pounds of clover hay and 3,631 pounds of 
corn fodder produced 356 pounds of gain 
on the same number of steers during the 
same time, or an average of .88 of a pound 
per day per steer. 

Again.-in the winter of 1901 a similar 
experiment ‘was made extending from 
January 29 to April 19—or 80 days—in 
which a somewhat larger quantity of 
corn, six.pounds daily per head was fed— 
with the following result: 

34.4 bushels of corn and 4,543 pounds of 
timothy hay produced 318 pounds of grain 
in 80 days on 4 steers, an average of 1.00 
pound per day per steer. 34.4 bushels of 
corn and 3,619 pounds of clover and corn 
fodder more effective than timothy for 
wintering cattle; and in fattening two- 
year-old steers the following interesting 
result was obtained along the same line. 

In the winter of 1900, from December 16 
to April 14, when good grade two-year-old 
steers were fed all the shelled corn they 
would eat and in one case all the timothy 
hay .and in another all the corn fodder 
they wanted and a limited quantity of 
clover hay, the results were as follows: 

One hundred and sixty-six bushels of 
corn and 3,813 pounds of timothy produced 
a gain of 802 pounds on 4 steers in 119 
days, or an average daily gain of 1.60 
pounds. In this case a bushel of corn 
produced 4.87 pounds of gain. 

One hundred and eighty-five bushels of 
corn, 1,626 pounds of clover hay and 1,889 
vounds of corn fodder produeed a gain ot 
917 pounds in the same length of time on 
exactly similar steers, or at the rate of 
1.94 pounds per day per steer. Here a 
bushel of corn made a gain of 4.96 pounds, 

In 1901 the experiment was repeated 
from January 6 to April 16 and a third 
lot getting clover and wheat straw uncut 
was added with the following result: 

157.5 bushels of corn and 2540 pounds of 
timothy hay made a gain of 789 pounds in 
10 days on 4 steers or an average daily 
gain of 1.97 pounds. Each bushels of 
corn in this case made a gain of 5 pounds. 

176 bushels of corn, 2475 pounds of clover 
and 868 pounds of corn fodder made a 
gain of 1140 pounds in the same time or an 
average daily gain of 2.85 pounds. Here 
a bushel of corn averaged to produce 6.74 
pounds of gain in weight. 

169 bushels of corn, 2967 pounds of clover 
and 1139 pounds of wheat straw produced 
a total gain of 1073 pounds or 2.68 pounds 
per day. A bushel of corn made with 
this combination 6.08 pounds of gain. 
These results apply with even greater 
force to calves than to yearlings and 2- 
year-old cattle. 





For a fuller report of tms and other 


This meeting, which will be held Novy. 





using clover, alfalfa or cow pea hay in 
connection with sheaf oats, oat straw, 
corn fodder, sorghum hay and a little tim- 
othy for roughness provided all of these 
rough feeds are free from dust and mold 
A variety of roughness seems more essen- 


tial to success in feeding this class of 
stock than any other. With work horses 
or mature animals being wintered it is 
not so essential to balance the ration and 
any of the above roughness will answer 
with a preference for sheaf oats cut or 
timothy hay if a single article is to be 
used in connection with grain. 


THE DENBY BROS.’ sale of Shorthorn 
cattle at Carlinville, Ill, last week was 
quite a successful one, Messrs. Denby in- 
form us. The Scotch bull Right Sort 
brought the top price—$2u. He went to 


G. T. Timison, Whitehall, Ill. 

Dana’s..:i.EAR LABELS 
Rubern, feupbiy Lost sosordiag aso and 
tho of practical farmers, breeders ead veteri- 















Darians. Sam; . & ts 
o. M. DANA TO Malu "West Lebanon. N. nH 





H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Il. 





FOR SALE AT AUCTION | 


on the 31st inst. Eleven American Cattle | 


Club Jerseys, Females. 
and particulars address, 


E. J. SMITH, Atty., 


UMP-JAW CURED 
wine Opa 


We guarantee a cure. No cure, no p: 
This remedy has cured many, will <.re 
Sure fourordinary cases ne Ny ah 
ni 
Blood Warts and Tumors thet grow on pigs after © 
Price $1.00 per bottle, ae Address 
, IOWA, 


For catalogue 











Castcrating. 
EB. . GARVER, t3ax 18 











Pat this aside for safe keeping and reference. 











DISPERSION SALE 


OF HIGH CLASS 


Aberdeen=-Angus Cattle, 


At my residence, near Sharpsburg, IIl., 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER I5, 1901. 


The offering consists of 30 head, 8 bulls and 22 cows and heifers, compos- 
ing my entire herd, and go on this occasion without reserve or by-bid. It in- 
cludes 13 of the famous “Barbaras,” the family with which Mr. McHenry 
has so successfully defeated all breeds for the past few years at our greatest 
breeding shows. Also 5 Blackbirds bred from the $2,050.00 cow, Blackbird 
of Corskie 2nd, the highest priced female ever imported and publicly sold in 
America. Three “Crocuses,” including the show cow “Crokay L.” whose 
grand dam was a full sister to the noted Lord Chancellor. Four “Maids of 
Orleans,” descending from one of the few imported daughters of the cele- 
brated Young Viscount, and 3 “Easter Tulloch Kates,” tracing to Old Gran- 
nie, the cow recorded in the Sentch herd book. 

These animals I have bred and bought with the utmost care, keeping in 
view scale, quality and early maturity, and I believe they will bear the in- 
spection of the most critical. They come naturally and honestly by their 
excellence, descending as they do from the most renowned animals of this 
most celebrated breed. The catalogue is interesting, and I will be pleased 


to mail it to all applicants. 
SHARPSBURG, 


IRA G: SHAR g ILLINOIS. 


| COLS. J. W. JUDY, H. 0. CORRELL, JIM SMITH, MILT SANDERS, Auction- 
| eers. W. C. MCGAVOCK, sale manager. 
| Sharpsburg is 17 miles southeast of Springfield, on B. & O. railroad. 


‘‘Sunny Slope Herefords.”’ 


TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR SALE, consisting of 40 good 
cows 3 years old or over, 10 2-year-old heifers bred, 50 yearling 
heifers and 100 bulls from 8 months to two years old. I will 
make VERY low prices on any of the above cattle. Write or 
come to see me before buying. 


An Cc. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 
| CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL SHORTHOR CATT 




















Foundation stock was 
tops selected from best 


| blood known to the breed, and Poland-China hogs of 

SHORTHORNS. the most approved strains, extra good young cattle 

Gay Laddie 119,293 at head of herd. Young stock for | and ho or sale; write your wants; visiters wel- 
sale. Call or write K. ©., Ft. Scott & M. 





le come; farm adjoining to’ 
POWELL BROS.., Lee’s Summit, Mo. Ry. £. W. OX, 8. Greenfield, Mo. 








sale, expressly for southern 


for all buyers. 


Southern Agriculture. 
American plan, 


dations and hospitality, 
The followin 


T. H. PUGH, Carth 
Mo.; T. F. B. SOTH 
Linwood, Kas.; GEO. 





The National Hereford Exchange, under the management of T. F. B. Sotham, 
will hold its initial sale in the splendid steam heated pavilion of the 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., 


WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, Nov. 20 and 21, 1901, Commencing at | O'Clock. 


15-Registered Herefords for All Classes of Buyers- {15 


Splendid Specimens for the Experts, 
Cheaper Ones for the Beginner. 


All will be sold strictly on their merits, without any attempt to palm off silver 
dollars for golden double eagles. 


first public cattle sale ever held at St. Louis, we believe itan unparalleled opportunity 
é Reduced freight rates have been granted by some railways on animals 
bought at this sale for shipment South, and this concession will 
all southern railroads entering St. Louis. 
(Take a receipt for your fare.) The National Stock Yards Company will give a ban- 
quet to stockmen attending this sale, at their National Hotel, 
Speakers of national reputation will discuss the relation of Live Stock to 
No market in the country offers buyers equal privileges and 
economy. Cattle will be loaded on cars free of charge. Patrons of this sale should 
stop at National Hotel, which is but a stone's throw from the pavilion. 
$2.00; European plan, a good room with comfortable bed can be had 
at fifty and seventy-five cents per day, and good meals at the hotel restaurant, so that: 
expenses need not exceed $1.00 per day, all guests having the same general accommo- 


are the consi 
LIEBIG, Forrest, Ill.; A. B. BR 
e, Mo.; G. EARL ALT 
M, Chillicothe, Mo.; 

W. HUSSEY, Glasco, Kas.; WM. B 
LEY, Clay City, Ind.; GEO. ESS, Clark, Mo. 


VARARARARARAPARAPAPAPARARAPARARARARARARARARARARARARARARARARARARARARARARARARARA S 


Sotham’s 
Southern 


Sale 
HEREFORD CATTLE. 


(Across from Eads Bridge, 
from St. Louis, Mv.) 


Profitable Herefords for Everybody. 


Honorable treatment guaranteed all patrons. This 
buyers, recognizes a new and extensive field, and being the 


probably be granted by 
Reduced passenger rates may be obtained. 


Wednesday evening. 


Rates per day: 


ors: H. D. SMITH, Compton 
R & SON, Pontiac, Ill.; DETTE 
Sha 
GEO: 


uebec, Can.; MARTIN 
ROS., Viessman, Mo.; 
sboro, Mo.; J. A. STEWART, Columbia, 
- ADAMS aueesee F. Morgan, Manager, 
ENNER, Oak Hill, Mo.; HENR 


The WEAVERGRACE consignment includes bulls by CORRECTOR and IM- 
PROVER, also the only CORRECTOR female we will offer during the season of 


IQOI-2. 


For catalogues now ready, address 


T. F. B. SOTHAM, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Long distance telephone in office. 


This Advertisement will not appear again. 


oe 





| 


| 
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- MR. MOSHER SPEAKS FOR THE similar feeding experiments the reader | 
PATENT GROOVED =a HEREFORD. is referred to the September bulletin of | : : 
. H+ pends. the State Board of Agriculture. Thirty Thousand Pennies for Your Thoughts! 
ire ee Ss : Editor RURAL WORLD: Our cattle While we have not directly compared a 
Ff are looking fine considering the extreme | combination of cow pea hay or alfalfa 
wv. drouth which they have gone through. | and fodder or straw with timothy yet $30000 IN CASH PRIZES 
Fi in. Wherever the Herefords have been the | other experiments with these feeds show ‘quense J 
Any Size to fit any Ske’ past season, with other stock, they have | that they have on the average a some- é : 
HAVANA WETAL WHEEL CO. very clearly demonstrated their rustling | what higher feeding value than clover will be given to farmers and their wives, sons and daughters for writing 
Havana, Ill. ; qualities. Go into any pasture where the | hay. acceptable Advertisements for DIETZ LANTERNS, as follows: Bl LTMOR E N 7 C. 
We are the manufac grass has been short and dried up, and It is perfectly clear, therefore, that in ’ . a 
turers of steel and low you will still find the Herefords in good | case hay is to be purchased to piece out > Prize Oar host G@vostioornsett in wy 
A, by “ ss Ey 
Sa ee flesh, while other classes of stock are | the stock of timothy, corn fodder, sor- Sa“ «6 best aavestsemtutianene Announce their Semi-Annual Public Sale of 
e poor. Since going through the recent | ghum, millet or straw it wil be vastly = s4P hee third best asveeeae = prese 
e drouth we think more of Hereford cattle | more profitable to select clover, cow pea wom 10 rizes, prose or poetry, . eac 
than ever before, and we believe they | hay or alfalfa at anything like same price a be i . “7 ui h 
Live Stock have done more the past summer in ad- | as timothy. Yet when these hays have to tad g ass erseys er Sg ires 
vertising themselves than the breeders | be bought on the open market, clover, al- Total 63 Cash Prizes. ..............cseeeeseseeesss 
have done in several years. Certainly | falfa and cow pea hay may be bought at 
DATB CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK any observing farmer has noticed the | from $2 to $ per ton less than good tim- CONDITIONS: To Be Held th — 
SALES. hardiness and feeding qualities of the| othy. This year it will in many locali- All advertisements entered in this contest must be original with the sender. The writer om © Farms 
H is, Mo., and Herefords the past summer. We have | ties be more profitable to ship in the clo- ee ee St Sex Se’, —_ ne an pa ane of po emp ~ og is nec- 
— ” rris, oo % e i fl . ’ d . ae n t nts of su oO 
Re ee Go Arsagien. Kas., at | over 100 head in the herd now. nr ae oo the timothy in your own itlustrate oF suggest the idea for an a aantalon: toe this Pree aaoad yang Es he Wisner may 
¥ 8 alis yr, Mo. N. E. MOSHER. neighborhood. ons altogether, at his option. ere is no restriction asto the number of ad ise t 
eis dale of Berkshire and Jersey eo a results given above have been each may enter for the prizes but each one sheuld have attached the writer's ‘name. and ad- 4 : 
Nov. 1 e ‘ se § = es dress plainly written. All advertisements submitted are to be:ome our property. There is « 
cattle. Biltmore Farm Annual, Bilt-|pyj¢ 1LLINOIS LIVE STOCK BREED- | found by experiment and abundant prac- BE, CREree sf any kind Soe cutesing papers will aot ais oe sretee ——- 18, ° 
ait — ape shit’ earmeaitiine ae ‘ > aie ; * act as jndges to decide the merits of ad- 
more, N. C. ERS’ MEETING. tical experience to apply as well to cows vertisements submitted. Announcement ef the prize winners will in thi 28 head of Jerseys, all yo sisti . 
Mov. 19, 191—I. A. Novinger & Sons, acum in milk and to breeding ewes and young soon as possible after the awards are made. ° ns SP a oe young bulls sande’ hte cine ee one poy ge . Bull calves and 
- ; , 4 3 | stock sheep s sinter at- ; s and 2 and 3-year-old heif 
@horthorns, Kirksville, Mo. Editor RURAL WORLD: The Illinois | stock sheep as to the wintering and fat- | ers, 
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Consisting of 23 Scotch Cattle of the Orange Blossom, 
Secrets, Victorias, Lovelies, Elizas, Louisias, Miss 
Ramsdens and Maid of March, the rest Scotch Topped 
Renick Rose of Sharons, Young Marys, Young Phyl- 
les, Lady Liverpools, Sousies, Fashions, and Rose- 
marys. There will be 16 bulls either Scotch or Scotch 
Topped; all cows and heifers old enough will either 
be bred or have calf at foot. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


y Bros., 
HARRIS, MO. 
Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
Bred and For Sale by H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 
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PASTEUR VACCINE 
COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Ft. Worth,. San Francisco. 








Single Blackleg Vaccine 
Double Blackleg Vaccine Powder Form. 
Blackleg Vaccinating Outfit 


Single Blacklegine ) Vaccine ready for use. 
Double Blacklegine {| Each dose separate. 
Blacklegine Outfit (Needle with handle), 50c. 


TRADE-MARK 





“*BLACKLEGINE”’ 
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Dip 
5% Disinfectant 
Feeding Compound 
Scour Cure (Alexander) 
Virus for Destroying Rats 


, 
ALL WELL-KNOWN, SUCCESSFUL REMEDIES. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND 
PrRoors OF success. Free sampte of Dip ano DisinrECTANT SENT UPON 
Request. Beware OF DANGEROUS IMITATIONS OF OUR VACCINES. 
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” Comp ) Crook Herefords R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo. 
‘qung stock for . Inspection invited. Call or| Breeder of high-class cattle. Zaire 17th, 
wri 

LOUIS MAN Black Wonk in of imp. Many ‘Taal, and 


‘ Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


service. Cho: 





first class for sale, All leading 








aera om Anes Son gt Bowes | | =100- SHORTHORNS 
chickens. r 
Call on or address “Hi 
J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. | In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 
Cruickshank bull Duke of Hardson 123,967 at 
head of herd. W.H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 


Hereford Cattle! 


20 bulb and 20 heifers for sale, all registered 
choicely bred. Call on or address ; 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 





Red Polied Cattle. 

Pure blooded and extra 
‘Your orders solicited. 

LTINE, Dorchester, Greene Co., Me 


ENGLISH 


fine stock. 
L. K. HAS 





young be and 
the richest breeding and 
families fadividually 
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George Campbell Brown, 
the Ewell Farm stud, Spring Hill, 
has just issued the 191 catalog of the | 
farm. McEwen (4), 2:18%, Tennessee | 
Wilkes, 2:27, and Hal Brown bear the 
first three numbers of the catalog. As | 
issued the forty-six horses listed are of | 
the finest breeding and represent some of | 
the best winning lines. 

According to the. London 
Journal” signs are already 
that the demand for high-class horses, 
and harness animals in particular, will 
next year be unusually great. The Lon- 
don season, moreover, promises to be a 
long one, as doubt considerable | 
number of those who visiting | 
that country in order to be in England at | 
the time of His Majesty’s Coronation will 
arrive early. At all events inquiries for 
high-class harness more nu- 
merous now than is usual at this time of 
the year, and no doubt the prices of su- 
perior animals will be high when Parlia- 
ment meets. 

At the close of this season the stallion 
Chain Shot, that ended the year 1900 with a 
record of 2:12%, has put himself right 
among the champion trotters by winning 
the 2:11 class trot at Memphis in straight 
heats in 2:11%, 2:07% and 2:06%. Onward 
Silver and Dolly Dillon were behind him. | 
A third heat in 2:06% is not trotted every | 
day, and the stallion that can accom- 
plish the feat is entitled to a place in the 
very front row of American trotters. 
Chain Shot is by Red Heart, he by Red 
Wilkes out of Sweetheart, a daughter of | 
Sultan and the great brood mare Minne- 
haha, dam of Beautiful Bells. The dam | 
of Chain Shot is Pique, dam of three in 
the list, by Kentucky Wilkes, and his 
granddam is Vexation by Mambrino Duda- 
ley. 

Dan Patch, 2:04%, the unbeaten son of 
Joe Patchen, has performed a feat which 
few horses have ever equaled, in going 
clear through the Grand Circuit without 
losing a single one. His ten races and the 
time of his heats in the Grand Circuit are 
as follows: Windsor, 2:07%, 2:104%, 2:09; | 
Detroit, 2:08%, 2:08, 2:09%; Cleveland, | 
2:10%, 2:11%, 2:11%4; Columbus, 2:10, 2:11%, 
2:12%; Buffalo, aM, 2:10%, 2:14; Brighton 
Beach, 2:04%, 2:07%, 2:05%; Readville, 
2:07%, 2:08%, 2:10; Hartford, 2:08%, 2:08%, 
2:124%; Providence, 2:04%, 2:07, 2:0644; Cin- | 
cinnati, 2:09%4, 2:07, 2:11. In eight of the | 
ten races the son of Joe Patchen beat 
2:10, and during the summer he has been 
nine heats in 2:07 or better, pacing twice 
to his record of 2:044%. At Lexington, ons} 
Oct. 8, Dan added still another victory | 
to his string, and it is pretty safe to say 
that this great pacer will go through the | 
season with a clean record of victories. 
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fine horses were entered at the 
annual sale of Hichenor & Co. of Chicago 
in the American Horse Exchange, New 
York, on Wednesday night of last week, | 
and they brought high prices. The first 
fifteen horses sold averaged $2,930 a head, 
and the first nineteen brought $60,000. In 
all forty-nine head were sold. For a four- 
in-hand team of bay geldings H. T. Leeds 
of Chicago paid $10,750. Thomas W. Law- 
son of Boston paid $7,500 for a brown | 
gelding and $1,700 for a handsome chest- | 
nut saddle horse. Florenz Ziegfeld, act- 
ing for Anna Held, gave $1,750 for a pair | 
of brown geldings. W. H. Moore paid | 
$6,800 for a pair of chestnut carriage 
horses. A bay horse six years old brought | 
$5,100 from H. B. Leeds, and D. D. Leeds | 
paid $4,100 for a pair of bay geldings. D. | 
G. Reed gave $4,200 for a pair of bay car- 
riage horses. A. Lowther paid $2,800 for a 
dapple gray gelding. Dr. Dwight bought | 
a pair of roan carriage horses, paying | 
$3,600 for them. 8. J. Valentyn gave | 
$1,350 for a dark bay gelding. | 

The three horses which were purchased | 
in New York recently by President | 
Roosevelt do not come up to the required 
standard, and will be rejected. Two of 
them have corns on their hoofs, and 
limped when they were driven around 
town. It seems that an effort was made 
to impose upon the President with these 
animals, which were named General, Ad- 
miral and Judge, respectively. When 
they arrived here they seemed to be in 
splendid condition, but within a week it 
became evident that they were not the 
thoroughbreds they were represented as 
being. The grooms at the White House 
stable express the opinion that they were 
“doped” in order to give them an unnat- 
ural high spiritness, which soon began 
to disappear when the effects of the 
It did not take 
the President long to discern that the 
horses were not what he expected, his 
trained eye taking in their defects in 
short order. The animals will be shipped 
back to New York and others purchased. 

The trotting horse business has struck 
“pay dirt” again; there is no kind of 
doubt about that, says ‘‘Western Horse- 
man.”’ As an outdoor sport the trotting 
turf has put baseball, football, cycle 
races, the “running game” and every- 
thing else to rout, the “‘wheelers’’ having 
a clear lead in popular favor. The light 
harness horse has captured the hearts of 
the “four hundred” in every section, and 
every one knows what that means. Just 
now the demand for light harness horses 
comes from three unsupplyable sources, 
namely, the professional ivrotting turf, 
the amateur trotting turf (just now in its 
infancy), and from road drivers, a class 
wonderfully on the increase. These 
sources of demand are all greatly on the 
increase, and will be for many years to 
come. Bicycles have had their run as 
pleasure vehicles, “autos” are blasting 
in the blooming stage, and the up-to-date 
American citizen, who rides for health- 
———_—_—_———— 
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|} dam 
| the 


}and was joined in three hearty cheers by 
|the admiring crowd. 


| clean sweep. 


/ to $1,100,000. 
| has 


| 2 
|}horses and experimenting with both, and 


|and showy as well as fast as anything un 
| the track. 


je xpense 
}is 846 feet long 


| breeding is a fine art. 


| ful pleasure, will have nothing but horse, 
horse, horse, and a fleet stepper at that. 
Truly, the promised “horseless age” has 
given away to a real and genuine trotting 
| horse age. 

Monitor Russell 33727, in charge of D. 
G. Perdee of Walker, Mo., won the blue 
ribbon for the best road stallion shown to 
vehicle in the horse show at Walker, 
Mo., Oct. 28. Monitor Russell is not only 
a «very fine individual, possessing 
size, style and action, but his 
breeding first class. He was 
sired by Alley Russell 4502, rec- 
ord 2:26%, he by Mambrino Russell 2008, 

Alley (by Rysdyk's Hambletonian), 
dam of Albert France, 2:20%, and of 
great Wilton, 2:19%. Mambrino Rus- 
was by Woodford Mambrino, 2:21%, 
his dam was the celebrated brood 
Miss Russell, the dam of Maud &., 
Nutwood, 2:18%, the greatest of 
trotting sires. The dam of Monitor Rus- 
sell Monsula, by Sultan, 2:24, second 
dam Monitor Rose, by Monitor 1327; third 

am Bay Dixie, by Abdallah Jr. 5720; 
| ourth dam Dixie by Pilot Jr.; fifth dam 
| Jenny Lind by Bellfounder, the last three 
dams all in the great brood mare table. 


is 


the 
sell 
and 
mare 

2:08%; 





is 


Sultan was a great trotting stallion by 
The Moor, and the sire of Stamboul, 
2:07%, and 44 others in the great table; 
and Stamboul, his son, is the sire of 33 in 
the list. 

Peter Sterling, the winner of the Ken- 
tucky Futurity and Louisville races for 
three-year-olds, arrived at Berlin, Wis., 


last Tuesday. The enthusiasm of the peo- | 
ple at a high pitch and the depot | 
yard was filled with an eager throng to 
welcome the wonderful little trotter 
home. As the train pulled in the Berlin 
band struck up a lively air, while the | 

was besieged by an eager crowd to | 
get first glimpse of the little gelding. He | 
led out to the business street be- | 
tween long lines of interested spectators, 
the band preceding. When the street was | 
reached a halt was made, and a hand- 
some collar of white and pink carnations 
and smilax, the gift of many 
among the business men of Berlin, was 
passed over his head by Chief of Police 
Ellis and Mayor Truesdell raised his hat 


was 


car 


was 


| 
admirers 


Over his stall was 
suspended a new broom, signifying a 
D. C. Palmeter, the modest 
owner of the fast stepper, was quietly 
enjoying a smoke when the parade ar- 
rived there. Peter will remain here until 
Mr. Palmeter takes him with a bunch of 
other horses to the New York sale in No- 
vember. 

Thomas W. Lawson of Boston has de- 
cided to go in for horse breeding on an 


elaborate scale, says an exchange. He 
has bought 260 acres at Scituate, a few 


miles away from his summer home at Co- 
hasset, Mass., and is having this cleared 
of buildings, leveled and put in shape for 
a stock farm, to be the largest and most 
elaborate in the state. Contracts for the 
preparation of the land and the new 
buildings for the stock have been let, and 
the work is being pushed rapidly. It is 
estimated that the total cost will amount 
Mr. Lawson states that he 
a clearly defined plan of what he 
means to do and believes that the farm 
will be self-supporting, if not profitable. | 
He has been studying trotters and show 





hopes to breed stock which will combine 
the best qualities of both. His aim is to 
raise horses which will be as handsome 
This never has been done, but | 
there is no reason why it cannot be. No 
is being spared. The main stable 
and elaborately fitted. In | 
the center is a covered exercise ground | 
to be used in wet weather. The whole will | 
have an ordinary plank floor. This mat- | 
ter of flooring is one which has given no | 
little concern. The question as to what 
is the best kind of floor for the feet of | 
young trotters has long been the subject | | 
of debate among breeders. Mr. Lawson | 
sent experts to the noted stock farms in 
every part of the country where horse | 
From a study of 
their reports he formed the opinion that 
plank floor, renewed every two years, is 


;the best kind for colts, and that is the 
|kind of floor his new stables will have, | 


The farm is to be ready next spring. | 
} 

en 

BURIED ALIVE, | 

A writer in the “Breeder and Sports. | 
man,”’ tells what he heard a stallion own- 


er say recently, as follows: 

I heard a man who owns a trotting bred 

stallion say the other day: ‘*My horse is 

as well bred as McKinney and would be 

just as good a sire if he had the oppor- 

tunities, and yet he had but half a dozen 

mares bred to him this year.’”’ It may 

be that all these statements are true, -but 

it is certain that the speaker will never 

help his horse to get the reputation Mc- 

Kinney has earned. I know the stallion 

in question is a good individual, that he is 

from producing families on both sides and 

that he has great natural speed, yet he 

Was never given any training, never 

started in a race, has never been adver- 

tised and is not likely to be as long as 

he remains in the same hands as he now 

is. He is buried alive in a sense, and his 

present owner will never make an effort 

to resurrect him. McKinney is a great 

horse—he has proved it year after year, 

but had he been in the hands of the other 

owner instead of C. A. Durfee he would 

not have been the leading sire of 2:15 

performers at his age, in the world. Mr. 

Durfee believes in his horse and works 

for him. He devotes his time and his en- 

ergies to securing the best mares to breed 

to him, and induces the owners to de- 

velop the produce. He has bought many 

a McKinney colt, paid a big price for it, 

and spent money on its training. He 

spends more money for advertising than 

any stallion owner in California, and 

never stops. Many men with a stallion 
having McKinney's reputation would sit 
down and expect breeders to come to him 
without solicitation. But no stallion ever 
made a great name without work on the 
part of his owner, and Mr. Durfee real- 
izes this. I suppose every reader of this 
journal has noticed that more mares bred 
to McKinney were named in the Breeders’ 
Futurity than were named from the 
books of any other stallion, and that his 
son Zombro, 2:11, came next in the list. 
This was because Messrs. Durfee and 
Beckers wrote letters, sent telegrams 
and requested every one who sent mares 
to their horse to enter them in this stake. 
Both have faith in their horses and know 
that faith without work does not amount 
to much. Any active business man who 
Owns a good stallion can make his horse 
earn a large sum of money each year if 
he but advertises him properly and works 
for him energetically. An advertisement 
in the best newspaper in the world will 
not do it all, but it is a great help and is 
worth more than its cost. The most per- 
fect gun in the navy must have a man 
behind it to do the work or it ‘s useless. 
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she 
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BLUE BULL NOTES. 

By L. E. Clement. 

Mr. J. D. Givens must have been very 
busy last summer, as at that time I was 
up and saw El Capitan in his old-new 
home. El was foaled in 1884, 
years of age, and is 
the sire of two trotters and 5 pacers, bred 
by John Wilbur at Palmer, Mass., passed 
to Elizur &mith, Lee, Mass., then to John 
Cline & Sons, Rennselaer, Mo. At the 
closing out sale of Alta Plane he passed 
into the hands of strangers, but was last 
season brought back by one of John 
Cline’s sons, and is kepi almost in sight 
of the old home farm. Dr. Birney, who 
owns with Mr. Cline Queen Lil, 2:17%, 
thinks she is the fastest pacing mare ever 
foaled. If they will turn her over to W. 
F. Ervin this fall before this time next 
the reading interested in 
know if Dr. 


Capitan 


season people 
is right or 
B., 2:06%, paced to the shoulders 
Alert, when he set the mark for 
geldings at 2:00%, and Little 
Squaw comes home with a five-year-old 
mark of 2:06 and the world’s record for 
pacing mares to wagon. Possibly this is 
all accident, and the green horse, Capt. 
Bracken, that has prepared, but 
started before, needed nothing but 
a chance to take a record of 2:13%. Or 
the old white horse, Captain Potter, might 


Birney 
Riley 


not. 


pacing 


been 
never 





have got a record of 2:11% in the hands 
of any stable boy, but they were all in 
the string of W. F. Ervin. 

General Castleman says we have three 
|breeds of American horses. In my opin- | 
ion the thoroughbred should be elimi- 
|nated. We have no distinct American | 
running horse. The thoroughbred eligi- 


ble to registration is dependent on Eng- 
lish ancestors and must have at least five 
uncontaminated crosses to that horse to 
eligible to registration in the Ameri- 
Stud Book. We have three distinct 
The Ameri- 
imported from the mother 
before we had any thorough- 
breds, and at the time the mother coun- 
try was breeding out the pace success- 
fully. We were saving a class of speedy 
though small horses for saddle use, be- 
cause we had not advanced to the road 
improvement of Europe or even to what 
we had when the railroad and steam be- 
gan to be used in the more populous por- 
tions of the United States. 

Two hundred years ago these -pacers 
down in Rhode Island and Virginia were 


can 


can pacer, 


country 





away mile track. ‘‘A mile in a little more 
than two minutes and a gocd deal 
than three minutes."’ From Rhode Island 
and Virginia they permeated all of the 
southern portions of the country, even 
before the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence. When our form of govern- 
ment was changed from a colonial de- 
pendence to a sovereign nation, the pacer 
was on our frontiers. It was his mission 
to carry men and women through the 
trackless wastes to new territory to over: | 
haul marauding bands of savages when | 
individuals or bands of whites were cap- | 
tured and carried off. Always his work 
was under saddle. 


less 


When Amazonia trotted under saddie 
in 2:56 it was the record for trotting 


was used for saddle purposes and her 
was developed under saddle. 

Mated with Mambrino, thoroughbred 
of Messenger, John ‘Treadwell, his 


| breeder, did not try to convince his neigh- 


bors and patrons that by breeding to Ab- 
dallah they would get a running race 
No, he knew there was a cross for- 
eign to such a possibility, but he did be- | 
lieve that from his horse with his un- 
known dam, “My fast running and trot- 
ting mare, Amazonia,’’ would come a bet- 
ter class of horses than were ever pro- 
duced from the English Caeroughibred. If 
he builded wiser than he knew, it matters 
|jnot in this mare, with pacing blood 
enough to trot a mile under saddle in 2:56. 
In her we have the mother of the Ameri- | 
can breed of trotters. 

Black Jin was another 
mares, bred on the border, 
dle was yet almost the 
transportation. She was so nervous that 
the ordinary harness then in use would 
not stand her surges into the collar, and 
iron was substituted. Black Jin was bred 
not to a son of Messenger, but to the 
gray hero of that famous landing, when 
the gallant gray leaving his fellow voy- 
agers rushed off the gang plank and 
down the main thoroughfare with a ne- 
gro or two on each side trying to restrain 
him. The result of this union was Sil- 
ver-tail, the best daughter of Messenger, 
noted for her wonderful power of endur- 
ance. In time she was bred to her half 
brother, Bishop’s Hambletonian, and the 
produce was One Eye, the granddam of 
Hambletonian. That the body and form 
of Hambletonian were improved by the 
Bellfounder cross in his dam I think is a 
simple statement of fact. That he got 
his trotting speed from Amazonia and 
Black Jin is susceptible of demonstra- 
tion. That his descendants are the lead- 
ing branch of the American breed of 
trotters is undoubted. As stated before, 
the pacer was pushed to the frontier, and 
when crossed with the running bred horse 
he produced a horse that seemed broken 
in his gaits and took naturally to a fast 
walk and its corruptions, and the most 
showy of all saddle gaits, the single foot 
or rack. The union of running and pac- 
ing blood in different proportions has 
given us the two breeds—the American 
trotter and the National saddle horse. 
The American pacer is the foundation 
stock of both, and we should have had 
both, not as good individuals, not as at- 
tractive in appearance, but with speed, 
disposition and usefulness not surpassed 
by anything else in use. 
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GET IN THE “BAND WAGON.” 





Business of all kinds, in a country like 
ours, goes in cycles—makes regular revo- 
lutions of buoyancy and depression, ups 
and downs. In the last dip the trotting 
horse business was one of the last to go 
to pieces, and, naturally enough, it was 
one of the last to “come again” and take 
on new activity. But the reaction did 
come, the business is now in the most 
healthful condition in its history, and in 
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The best stallion in America will be a 








failure unless he.is properly managed. 
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Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
dlemen’s profits. Ifyou want 
pure whiskey for medicinal 
Purposes or otherwise, read 
the following offer. It will 
interest you. 


We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 





you get it and test it, if it 
is not satisfactory return it 
at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. 


One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United States use our 
barony A Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not? se 

Save the enormous 
of the middlemen. 


ofits 
uch 


cannot be had elsewhere for 
was established in 1666. 


years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 





St. Third Nott Boeke f 
or any of the txprose Companion: 
Ps for Avs. 
forth guarta'y 


Colo., 

ev.. New Mex 
ash. . Wyo., must call 
by freight, prepaid. 


NEAREST ADDRESS 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 220-232 W. Fifth St, Darton, Ohio. 


We guarantee the above Company will do just as it agrees.—EDITOR. 











nature of things from seven to ten 


years of great prosperity await light har- 


No less than seven years will suffice to 
bring the horse stock supply of the coun- 
try up to the normal and check con- 
stantly increasing values, and hence a 
good, long period of unusual activity and 
prosperity in the business is fuily assured. 
Already the search for campaigning ma- | 
terial for next season has set in, and, 
while fabulous prices must not be ex- 
pected by holders, fair values will rule | 
during the winter for desirable animals 
ready for use. The demand for breeding 
stock and young things is yet only mod- 
erate, with values too low, and with the 
conditions which we face in the business | 
right here is the place to make 
landing in the trotting horse “band 
wagon.” Well-bred and likely young- | 
sters, in a time when conditions are as 
they now are, acquire increased value 
rapidly, and well-bred. brood mares at 
present ruling prices will repay purchas- | 
ers handsomely on the investment, and a 
more auspicious time than the present 
amateur breeders to lay in a small 
but select stock of brood mares has never 
been met with. The time to get inter- 
business is when that busi- 
ness is in the ‘“‘coming stage,’ not when 
it has reached its meridian and is ripe 
for a collapsing decline.—Western Horse- 
man. 


i 


n” 


June 23, 1901. 
Colo., lowa. ! 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find one dollar to | 
pay for bottle of your Lump Jaw 
Cure. I cured a hog with three applica- 
tions and can praise it very highly. 
Yours, J. W. FILES, Mankato, Kan. | 

(This Carver's Lump Jaw Cure seems to 
be an excellent article. If interested bet- | 
Ed.) 


E. J. Carver, 


one 


ACOL LYTE, TO BE SOLD. 


At the 
on Wednesday, 
absolute 


Palace Exchange in Philadelphia 
Nov. 13, will be held the 
dispersal sale of the horses of 
Malvern Stock Farm, E. E, Wilson, 
prietor. There are fifty head to be sold, 
including the great stallion and sire Aco- 
lyte, 2:21, and a number of his get from 
highly bred mares, in weanlings, two- 
year-olds and three-year-olds. The stal 
lion Marvineer by Electioneer, and Judge 
McGregor will also be sold. The horses 
to be sold comprise three stallions, four- 
teen mares, six weanlings, eight year- 
lings, twelve two-year-olds .and seven 
three-year-olds. Several of the mares are 
with foal by Acolyte. The stallions are | 
all of high breeding, and the brood mares 
are all from speed producing lines. The 
colts are all splendid individuals, and are 
the best lot ever sold from any stock 
farm. Acolyte, 2:21, is a handsome bay 


pro- 


| 


| 

| Cossack, 
| Law, 
| with their owners. 
|tended he 


| Western stallions. 


a safe | and 


| pretty fair-looking horses, 
;me by freight, New York and New Eng- 


| With many breeders there 


| fellow with heavy quarters, 


| will make the money. 


}must be finished, 
| emphasized more strongly. He is an un- 
| fortunate farmer who cannot overcome 
|the idea that ‘‘any old thing will do’ for 


Highwood, 
who were 


Sphinx, Heir-at- 

especial favorites | 
As he has now proven 
his ability to do what his blood lines in- 
should, we 
Heart become one of the most popular of 


etc., 


Dr. S. A. Tuttle, 
Dear Sir: 
Elixir for a body wash and think it su- 


Esq. 


perior to anything we ever saw used when 


the horses come in warm. We wet them 


| over with a solution of the Elixir, putting 


one bottle into four quarts of water, and 
put a blanket on a short time, then scrape 


| them out, and in a very short time we 


can rub them dry and they will be warm 
nice; 
feel good. We take a solution of one bot- 
tle to one quart of water and wet their 


|legs, then bandage over it, and we have 


Please send 


land railroad, six dozen bottles of Elixir 


}and eight packages of condition powders, 


and four of worm powders. 
J. 


Yours truly, 
H. SESSIONS, JR. 





THE PLACE TO STUDY HORSES. 





In the matter of breeding horses for 


market, perhaps at no other place could 


| more valuable lessons be learned by the 


farmer than right at the auction ring. 
is either a 
woeful lack of judgment or a provoking 
carelessness in breeding for market which 
can only result in a little expensive ex- 
perience. It seems to be the opinion, and 
quite universal, too, that in a drafter, size 
is about the only essential feature. This 
is a fallacious idea which will be readily 
obliterated in the minds of those who 
would avail themselves of the opportunity 
to attend the auction sales. A drafter 


| weighing a ton, but leggy and illy pro- 
| portioned, 


will bring a disappointing price 
from the very critical buyer. The blocky 
short coupled, 

that shows 
the one that 
other one will 


good head and neck—one 
breeding and action—he is 
The 


|be classed as a plain worker, and sell 
|that way, too, no matter what his 
| weight. 


The same is true of the coacher, only he 
and style and action 


a brood mare. Your brood mare should 
possess as much and the same quality as 
the sire, and if she doesn’t, don’t breed 
her. These suggestions are not new, but 
perhaps you have forgotten them, or pos- 
sibly you who freely criticise others are 
guilty of the same offense.—Chicago Live 
Stock World. 













All harness, old or new, is made pliable and patty look better 
and 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearance and inthe cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes, 


wear longer—by the 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 














of three) by Almont 33, second dam Lady 
Mambrino by Mambrino Chief II., third 
dam by Edwin Forrest 49. He is the sire 
of guite a number of fast trotters, among 
them such as Crysolite, 2:13%; Pastoral, 
2:18%; Vatican, 2:18; Promoter, 2:19; Pearl 
J., 2:20%; Pilgrim, 2:20%, and other good 
ones, and the fast pacer Pilgrim, 2:10%. 
All of his produce are trotters with the 
exception of the fast pacer Pilgrim, 2:104¢, 
who was.a race horse of merit. All who 
want to buy a good horse should read the 
advertisement in this issue of the “Stock 
Farm,” and write to William MacFar- 
land of Philadelphia for a catalog of the 
sale. A rare chance to secure good ones 
is offered, and all should avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 





If your horse is sore across his back, | 
can’t go his clip, steam him out with Ab- 
sorbine. It will set him right quick. $2 
per bottle at regular dealers. Mfd. by 
" W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 


CHAIN SHOT, 2:06%. 


While the season has furnished a num- 
ber of high-class trotters, it appears to 
the writer that Chain Shot, 2:06%, out- 
ranks them all, says ‘Western Horse- 
man.” This seven-year-old bay gelding 
was not in condition during the early 
portion of the racing season, but rounded 
to before its close, and has been a con- 
sistent race horse ever since. He was a 
contending factor in the Transylvania, 
and at Memphis beat the best lot of trot- 
ters that has come together in 1901. Chain 
Shot was bred at the Caton Stock Farm, 
Joliet, Tll., and is a son of Red Heart, 
2:19, by Red Wilkes. Pique, dam of Chain 
Shot, 2:06%, is a daughter of Kentucky 
Wilkes, and is also the dam of Deputize, 
2:22%; Brash, 2:15%, etc. Red Heart, sire 
of Chain Shot, is owned at the Danforth 
Stock Farm, Washington, IIl., and is out 
of Sweetheart, by Sultan, who was the 
first two-year-old to secure a trotting 
record faster than 2:30. The granddam 
of Red Heart was Minnehaha, dam of 
eight in 2:30, including the famous brood 
mare, Beautiful Bells, 2:29%. Red Heart 
has never been boomed, having been sta- 








Svoidall sashaner thapedber anietccipemnareatartbwnp 


ble companion to such stallions as Don 


AUCTIONEERS. 





LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEE 
JAS. W.SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. “am Lyeee 4 
for the best breeders everywhere. n pedi- 
gree and individual merit. Terms low. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
GENTRYVILLE, M 





I breed pure bred ons ye hogs, m » MO. 
of of patrons = I know how to sell them. Write for 
an s. 





ATALOGUES for Shorthorn saies compiled o: 
furnished complete at attractive prices. Addrese 
THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 


HARRY GRAHAM, °°" 
LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES 
Auctioneer. 

Terms Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA 
IOWA'S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS 
Write before claiming dates 


PRACTICAL LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
Sales Cried Anywhere. 
Write for Dates 














CHAS .W. ZWILLY, Fremont, O. 
B.L. HARRIMAN, ™"g Stock Avctioneer 
Bete tee ry particular. Am jiatttns tor’ 


breeders in th the country. Terms 


whiskey as we offer for $3.20 It | 


JACKS, JENNETS 


less than $5. Our distillery | 
33 





| Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 


look to see -Red | 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


We use a great deal of the | 


G.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


don’t seem to catch cold, and | 


| Limestone Valley Farm, Smithton, Mo. 


Without the KNIFE 


You can remove 
Soft Bunches like 


Goitre, Tumors, Gangloin, . 
Bursal Enlargements, ato, 


WITH 


Absorbine, Jr. 


Pleasant to use. Highly PV ssebashed, 
$1.00 per bottle by mail. Describe your 
case fully. Address 

W. F. VOURG, Pe D. F., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Was) JOHNSON 


EM HAMMER F SINGLE G i 
7 TRIGGER 
ACTION 





A pertect Gun ot $9.50 


Sede en | on Setrety New Principle. 
No yh, 2 nor Side Actioa. 
Absolutely Scie. 
» age and best results are corrol- f 
ative. The 


Iver Johnson 
Fire Arms 


show it. They are the triumphs 
oft! 1c New Co atury. J.co!l:{orour 
“ul cf every gun, none 
genuine without it. 
Ask your local dealer or send for Catalogue. 


Iver Johnson's Arms and Cycle Works Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass.,U.5. A, NY. Office, 99 
Meonr’setr-ers of the we'-:nown wy ee — 
Bicye ‘tong eeechnd ge a es 4, Kstablished 1871, 





Jacks, Jennets and saddle Studs for sale. 
LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM, Lawson Mo. 





SADDLE HORSES 


and Poland-China Brood Sows 
FOR SALE. 





RINGBONE SPAVIN and SWEENEY 
gcured with Hamer’s Sure Cure 
or money refunded, Also Fistula, Poll Evil, Thor- 
oughpin, Curb, Warta, Splint, etc. $1 per bottle by 
mail. 3 large bottles by express, #2. Send for pamph- 
let. Sold by druggists. H. H. HAMER, Vermont, Ills. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top 3, Bates mostly. - armas best oes Yr America and England 
Call on or address. ENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 























—OWNED BY— 


Rallway Station, Clinton, Mo. 
LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixture,’’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch cat- 
tle, Bates and Renick Rose of Sharons. 
140609, 


HERD BuLLs—imp. Collynie 186022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. Blythe Victor 
bred by W. S. Marr; Admiral Godoy 133872, bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Victor Bashtul 


162787, bred by J. R. Crawford & Sons; Vietor Abbott, bred by T. J. Wallace & Son, 
and Scottish Lavender, bred by Hanna & Co. 
Address all correspondence to 


E. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, Shawnee Mound, Mo. 


Blackwater Shorthorns. ‘saccwasten”” 


BLACKWATER, 
Co., Mo, 
| Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull. Orange Hero 152,685 by Godoy. Femalesare of pure Scotch and 
| pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of bot* as for sale. 


HEREFORDS [tt sins, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. __ independence, Mo. 


ST. Lovis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National = Stock - Yards. 


C. G@. KNOX, V.-Pres. C.T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Shorthorn Cattle. sates int sates Topped 
































blood as the breed "A il Victor 132573, Imp. Blackwatch 153334, Grand Victor 
717 2and Windsome Duke ith, ines, n ieee and large sc engilah Ye ‘orkshires. any rv 9 for sale. 
; Come and see or address, THWELL, Nettleton, Mo. 








Gentry Bros. $4 ie 


SEDALIA, MO. 
Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 133065, heads our herd of pure Bates and ped, 
pure Scotch and Beotch to ped cows of the most poe ie Fara 
ies me! 


lies. Stock for sale at all times at reasonable prices. 
attain. Farm two miles out. Telephone No. 20. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Hierefords. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. BELTON; MO. 























ORTIZ FRUIT FARMS, “ier 
SHORTHORN CATTLE o ane Scotch, Bates and leading American families. + aie of 


lish Setters and Scotch Terriers that have been winners at lead- 
tock of all kinds for sale. Viewers elves welcome. 
M. B. GUTHRIE, ‘Mexico, Mo. 


d A.M. KANSAS 


9p w ITY. 


Two trains daily with all class= 
es of modern equipment. 


leading families of the breed. 
ing bench shows of this country. | 








Burlington 


Route 





The Burlington has the only 


train from St. Louis near the 
popular leaving Hour of 9 p.m. 
for the West--Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Joseph, Denver. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE--S. W. Cor. Broadway and Olive St., St. Louis. 
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LARGEST % HORSE «. WORL 


WEIGHT 2500 Lhe., Age 4 Ye SEED FERCRERON, cr 



























havea 
We will 14.00 worth of “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” {f 
* Answer the 3 Questions and f#- Write Us At Once for 
























ty eae gy ay We feed 
Seats Stallions, Mares, Col TIONAL STOCK FOOD” causes 
Sale ae nt Se LW RE pep yy = Is used endorsed }y 
over 500, ‘Cash Guarantee to Your Money in any case of failure by over 
Dealers. Te oll tae son coer Comoe Growing, or . Owing to its blood matty ing ing and stim 
tonic effects it Cures or Prevents Disease. It is a safe preparation to be smal] sized feeds 
in connection with the . See oe ee ee lese Bolte Digeeien ase 
Assimilation. Se le re Berets tices geet Oe. The use a NAL STOCK only costs 
3 FEEDS for ONE =a 


dealer for Re 
always pays to feed the best. “ ATIONAL STOCK FOOD” te cndiossed by avery 100 lending Fann Penn 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK _FREE. 


ee eee ae ee 


This Book Contsinn 183 Sheep, Hogs, , ote., of this Horse. 
Waluave poeBiina ee | are aed Lee Te rere, Tp ain Wegner tea seer? i lroterasea ¥eke paimcoy ee as 
THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepald opal, W You Writes a Post! Card and Answer 8 Questions: 

1st—Name this ea ote evemee? ATIONAL 

fo ek AUK 


Highest bredat at Parte tn 1 
(S FEEDS? ONE CENT] ® 

















INTERNATIONAL roc. a 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S 
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Home Circle 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
DEATH, 





O gentle spirit that doth ‘come to each, 
And from all trials give a sure release, 
Thou hast been slandered by our -human 
speech, 
For thou art kind, to each thou bring- 
est peace, 


We fret, and moan, we suffer in this 
sphere, 
But canst not leave until we hear thy 
voice; 
Ah! then we are not glad but sigh, and 
grieve, 
While at thy coming mortals should re- 
joice. 


—May Myrtle. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FROM SUNNY SLOPE FARM. 

There was a continuous fall of rain in 
the afternoon of October 11; it was rain- 
ing when we blew out the light at bed- 
time, and in the morning the rain was 
still falling, and when, in my enthusi- 
asm I ran out, dressed only in my bare 
feet and nightgown, to see if my “rain 
barrel” were full, I was delighted beyond 
words to find my toes and heels sinking 
into the soft, cold mud! 

And more soft falling rains will come, 
the life giving drops will ‘soak gently 
dewn into the parched depths and hope 
shall bloom again in the hearts of the 
husbandmen. 

The gude mon was out wading too, but, 
not being so emotional as myself, he took 
time to dress his feet and even stopped 
to admonish me of possible rheumatic 
pains, before passing the threshold. He 
eame in with a plant from the peanut 
patch whereon was hanging a hatful of 
“goobers” in all stages of growth. He 
has my kitchen walls festooned with just 
such specimens of the field and garden. 
High up on the wall, in as conspicuous a 
place as possible, he has an object hang- 
ing which at once attracts the inquiring 
gaze of our sometime visitor, and on be- 
ing interrogated as to the nature of the 
thing we proudly tell him “that is our 
seed corn!”’ 

Well, let us hope that the worst is over 
and that somehow the dear Lord will 
help us to carry our patient animals 
through the months of winter through 
which they are dependent upon man for 
most of their sustenance. Some way will 
be provided, if only one is and has been 
self helpful. We may as well laugh as 
ery; we can carry our sunshine with us, 
however dark the day. A merry heart 
insures a good digestion, and there Is 
sustenance even in a dry crust. As some 
one has said, the majority of us can have 
bread and stewed peaches, even though 
we lack all else. There wii be hard times 
for many and in the cities there will be 
hunger and cold; among the farm people, 
too, there will be unsatisfied wants an‘ 
scanty spreadings of the table. We can- 
not offer our friends the proverbial 
“groaning table,’’ with its untold dishes 
of fruits, meats, vegetables and wonder- 
ful creations of the culinary art; but we 
ean give them a hearty welcome and 
share with them our best—what more 
could they ask? 

And I hope that among all our readers 
the “gude mon” of the family will take 
it upon himself to help provide the at- 
mosphere of home with the sunshine of 
good nature. Don’t expect ‘‘mother’’ to 
do all the smiling, or provide all the pa- 
tience. Let each member of the family 
contribute his or her share, and you will 
see how quickly the darkest day will be- 
come bright. 

Now !s a good time to plan for the 
improvements about the house. There 
are many little comforts that will cost no 
money, or very little at most; many con- 
veniences that only a man’s strong hand, 
skilled in the use of hammer and saw, 
can provide. A nail here, a hook there, a 
shelf in this place, a bracket in that; a 
lock fixed, a hinge adjusted, a step to this 
door, a sidewalk to that one, a latch to 
the gate, a hook to the door. So many 
things that the busy summer has left 
neglected. Then, too, now is the time to 
gather up all the litter and trash that 
will accumulate about the place, to pro- 
vide the wood for the long winter even- 
ings—and do let it be plentiful as well for 
the sitting room as for the kitchen. It is 
a good time, too, to dig out the cellar, 
and to make “mother” the cistern, and 
so dispense with the musquito breeding 
yet absolutely necessary “rain barrel.”’ 
Tf you don’t know how to make a cistern, 
now is a good time to learn. If you can- 
not afford the cement for the walls, at 
least sink a barrel or a hogshead into the 
earth and don’t forget to put up at least 
board gutters—eave troughs—to conduct 
the waters thereto. 

Don’t be afraid of doing too much for 
the wife or “mother.” She pays you a 
wonderful interest on every investment 
for her comfort and convenience. Don’t 
be afraid of doing too much about the 
house, of making her work too light. It 
is heavy enough, God knows, at best, and 
an overworked woman must be an angel 
indeed if she is a happy or cheerful one. 
I cannot express my admiration for the 
woman who, while burdened with ill 
health and overwork, still goes cheerfully 
about her home—the radiating point from 
which the sunshine of the family life 
wholly emanates. Nothing is so won- 
derful to me as this—that a suffering 
woman can smile and hide her hurt. Be 
good to the mother. Make her pathway 
as pleasant as possible, and lay at her 
feet every precious offering of your time 
and skill. ‘‘Don’t let mother do it,” if it 
can be done by younger feet and hands. 
Some day she will lay down her tasks and 
fold her hands, and when you are placing 
the last flower in their stiffened clasp, 
you will see how worn and scarred they 
are, and an awful sense of the many 
wasted opportunities to have relieved 
them will come upon you, and all the days 
of your after life, be they many or few. 
you will think of those cold still hands 
with a grieved regret. So, dears, take all 
the steps you can for her, for the feet 
that would so gladly riwh for you are 
growing tired. Think of it all now, while 
you have her dear presence, for she will 
not always be among you. 

HELEN WATTS McVEY. 

Wright Co., Mo. 





CIDER APPLE SAUCE.—Apple sauce 
made from sweet apples and cider is deli- 
cious. Pare, core and quarter the ap- 
ples, cover them with hot water and stew 
gently until tender. The water should by 
this time be quite well boiled away. Now 
add either sweet cider or a mixture of 
boiled cider and water, together with as 
much sugar as may be necessary. Cook 
16. or 2 minutes, then cool and keep in 
covered jars. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE IRON RULE, 





People may talk as much as they please 
about this being a free republic—it is not 
so. Ask any lady of your acquaintance 
whether she is free or bond? We are all 
under a worse despotism than ever old 
Nero inflicted on his subjects, and our 
tyrant is ‘““They Say!” 

Would you live in a house twice as large 
as you need and carpet it with velvet, 
when you can barely afford straw mat- 
ting, if it were not for “They Say?” 
Would you give parties when you do not 
want to see your aristocratic acquaint- 
ances and secretly dread the expense, if 
it were not that you feared “They Say” 
would conclude you were not able? 
Would you purchase flimsy, bargain- 
counter silk, when strong, sensible ging 
ham would be twice as suitable, if you 
were not afraid of “They Say's’’ opinion 
on the subject? Would you buy what you 
do not want and go where you do not 
like, and scatter your substance in ten 
thousand utterly frivolous and useless ex- 
travagances if “They Say'’’ were not 
hanging like a two-edged sword over your 
head? 

Did you ever think how siliy it was of 
you? Did you ever reflect that it is none 
of your neighbor's affair whether you 
feed on turtle soup or mush and milk; 
whether you quench your thirst with 
sparkling champagne or with cold water 










from the well? Did you ever set the 
gigantic incubus at defiance and see how | 
quickly it melted into nothing? Throw| 
off the fettering bondage—make a bold | 


—mind your own business and don't seek 
to meddle with anybody else’s. Consult 
nothing but your own purse strings and 
prudence when you go to the’ world's 
market, and you'll do well enough. 

“They Say” 
for people who know just about how 
much they really amount to. Snap your 
fingers at them and they retreat in dis- 
may, but you may fall down on your 
knees and worship them to the end of 
your days and finally, when you are help- 
lessly sliding down into the slough of 
poverty or tribulation, see how much 
“They Say’ will do to help you out of 
it. Let that class entirely alone if you 
know what is best for you, my dear read- 
er; they are not to be depended upon un- 
der any circumstances. Furnish your 
house to suit yourself and the condition 


up when you like, and let the long-nosed 

gossips how! if they can derive any com- 

fort from it. W. W. WARNER. 
Greene Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A WANDERER RETURNED. 





A friend said to me the other day, ‘‘Mrs, 
Singleton, have you quit writing for the 
RURAL WORLD?” And my answer was, 
“No, but I always write as the _ spirit 
moves me." And to-night the spirit has 
moved me to make a little visit to the 
Home Circle; not a long one, but just 
enough to let you know that I am still one 
of you. 

In fancy I've visited with each of you 
many times this past summer—with Ella 
Carpenter on her western visit; with 
Pine Burr among her rocks and hills; 
with Blue Bells in her cottage home; Rosa 
Autumn under the green trees and among 
her roses. In fancy, I have shaken Mary 
Shaw's hand and spent hours with Mrs. 
Cody under the shade trees and thanked 
her for the little poem, 
Time."" How those verses took me back 
to my childhood days, when my brother 
ground up the juicy apples and I stood 
by and watched the rich, brown liquid 
flow, and kept off the bees and yellow 
jackets. Mrs. Cody, you got very near to 
my heart, through those verses. Verily. 
“One touch of nature makes all the world 
akin.”’ 

How good it seems to have Idyll and 
Wife of Sorghumite with us once more, 
and how I did enjoy their articles. Idyll, 
I was afraid that farm would be too 
much for you. Even I, who have been 
used to the hardships of a farm life, feei 
that the struggle is too great, and in a 
few years we will have to hunt us a little 
nest just big enough for two old people 
in which to spend their remaining days. 

I want to tell our editress of an intend- 
ed visit to their “sanctum” in which I 
was greatly disappointed. The 13th of 
July the gude mon and I made a little 
visit (of two days) to St. Louis. We ar- 
rived about 11 a. m., and after dinner 1 
made a fresh toilet, hailed a car and 
hied me down to the RURAL WORLD 
office, only to find everything closed and 
the whole staff out. Of course I might 
have known it, it being Saturday after- 
noon, but I just didn’t think of it. I was 
so disappointed I just stood there and 
gazed blankly at those closed dors, and 
although the thermometer registered 
somewhere in 90, my spirits sank to zero 
in no time. Speaking of the weather, 1 
was just going to say something about 
the awful summer we have just passed 
through, but that subject has been so 


thoroughly canvassed that I will just 
merely say: I have been stewed, baked, 
broiled and fried alternately, that I 


hadn't the strength to write to our good 
old RURAL WORLD; but new that the 
cool weather has come, I hope to be with 
you many times this coming winter. If 
our editress were addicted to the use of 
slang, I could almost believe I heard her 
say: “Oh, ring off!’’ 
MRS. MARY L. SINGLETON. 
Wellsville, Mo. 





Sorry and disappointed! That doesn’t 
express our feelings. Never until the pres- 
ent moment did we know of the missed 
visit. Strange that you should come on 
the only Saturday in nearly four years 
that we had closed doors. But on that 
date we left for the Pan-American Ex- 
position. Come again, and come soon. 
We have many times planned to write a 
personal ietter, but many duties crowd 
out many things we long to do. Don’t 
try to surprise us next time and we'll 
be here ready to receive you.—Editor. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syr- 
up”’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 





A GREAT STORE.—Attention is called 
to the advertisement in this issue of the 
great mail order house of E. H. Staffora 
& Bro., Chicago, who have just issued a 
big catalog, listing the many articles 
handled by this firm. It is like visiting 
a great store to look this book through, 
and that without the time, expense and 
worry of going to the city. You are ask- 
ed to send 4 cents in stamps to pay part 
of postage when sending for catalog No. 
513. The leaders in the present ad are 
men’s fine clothing and wearing apparel 
for ladies, household goods and family 
supplies. 





| 
has an involuntary respect | 


A Rat 


in the coffee bin—not 
a pleasant thought, 

et when coffees are 

ept openin bulk who 
knows what different 
“things” come climb- 
ing and floating in ? 


Lion Coffee 


put up in sealed packages insures 
cleanliness, uniform quality, 
freshness and delicious flavor. 














Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CLIFF REMINISCENT SKETCHES. 





The Blackburn Land. 





A large area of land forming the envir- 
onments of Hollow, extending to 
some distance east from the Fayette 
county line and covering a considerable 
acreage from north to south, was owned 


Cave 


many years ago by a capitalist named 
Blackburn. He donated it to the estab- 
lishment of a university at Carbondale, 
Ill., from which that institution derived 


its name—the Blackburn University. 
The land has since been solid in quarter 
sections and in some instances subdivided 





ous owners and various conditions of fin- 


into smaller tracts, and has had ery 
That owned by non- | 


ancial situation. 


lic invasion. The timber was used where 
available for railroad ties, lumber and 
wood and frequent raids and despoliation 
were made upon it. 

In after years a large portion was pur- 
chased by parties who worked some of 
the timber into railroad ties, employing 
a number of hands, delivering the ties at 
the nearest markets and for a time that 
industry flourished and Jjts promoters 
prospered financially. When sold to later 
owners has been utilized for grazing and 
farming. It produces good crops, espe- 
cially on the bottom land along Rock 
creek. The Cliff domain covers a large 
scope of the territory. The vast deposit 
of rock and coal forms a large factor of 
the undeveloped wealth and will at no 


I KISSED THE COOK. 
. | 
I kissed the cook—ah, me, she was divine! | 
Cheecks peachy, dark brown eyes, lips | 
red as wine; 
Long apron, with a bow, 
A cap as white as snow— 
By far too tempting, so I kissed the cook. 


Il, 
I kissed the cook, this angel 
skies, 
And yet, I did not take her by surprise, 
"Twas mean, I will allow, 
But if you'll make the vow 
To keep it, I'll tell you how I kissed the 
cook. 


from the 


Tit. 
I kissed the cook, poor helpless little lass, 
The chance so good I could not let it pass. 
Her hands were in the dough; 
She dared not spoil, you know, 
My Sunday suit; and so I kissed the cook. 


IV. 
[ kissed the cook; I might have been more 
strong, 
But then I guess it wasn't very wrong, 
For, just ‘tween you and me, 
The cook’s my wife, is she, 
So I'd a right, you see, to kiss the cook. 
—James Courtney Challis in Food and 
Cookery. 


RURAL WORLD. 
REMINISCENCES. 


Written for the 





I have got where I can pick up my pen- 
cil once more to write, and I will try to 


effort for your liberty. Go straight ahead | residents seemed to be free soil for pub-| tell you a few things that have occupied 


my time since I was with you last. Sick- 
ness and trouble with the terrible drouth 
to contend with have kept me from be- 
ing with you oftener than I have, but it 
has been a comfort to me to read the let- 
ters written by others in our dear Home 
Circle. I would take the time to read 
them, let come what would. 

I was so glad to see Ina May’s picture 
in our “Cirele.”” She has always been a 
favorite of mine, as was her mother, my 
true friend, one I loved very dearly. I 


} poultry 





have many of her letters written to me. 
We used to have lots of fun in our letters 
to each other. I was reading some of 
her letters over a few days ago and had 
to laugh at some of her remarks in theim. 
She too had her favorites In our Circle. 





distant day prove a lucrative investment 





wear what you please; go to bed and get | ulated 


“Cider Making | 


As the years have rolled away the ad 


| approached nearer to the Hollow, its. soli- 


{tude was gradually broken and it ceased 
lto be a place of hiding. In the last few 
| years the grove and woods environing the 
| Cave and Hollow have been utilized con- 


| siderably as a resort for pleasure and re- 


lereation and many picnics of larger an‘ | of something to tell me and just write the | 


| smaller magnitude have held sway, and 
| some interesting events have occurred, of 
| which we will write in future contribu- 
| tions. DYPE. 

} Effingham Co., Ill. 


| A LIVING OR A LIFE. 


Low. 








E. Russell, formerly governor 
Massachusetts, was one of the most bril- 
liant young men “ever honored by ° the 
leadership of a great state. 
dressing a body of law graduates he gave 
utterance to an idea which deserves the 
largest possible audience. ‘“‘Remember, 
fellows,” he said, “that there is an ever- 
lasting difference between making a liv- 
ing and making a life.” 

As a matter of fact we know that al- 
most anybody can make a living. A pair 
of strong arms can wield the shovel or 
pickaxe even if there is not much intelli- 
gence back of the strength. A shrewd 
brain can plan money making schemes 
which will be successful as such success 
goes, without any help from principle 
But food and clothing and shelter, how- 
ever elaborated on, are not enough for 
any human being. Every man owes it to 
himself, as well as to God, to do more 
than made a living. 

In making a life the whole man must 
go to work. The hands cannot do it alone, 
nor the head, nor even the heart. All the 
powers must co-operate. All that is best 
and finest in us must be given a chance 
for expression. And the manhood which 
puts itself into making a life is as much 
higher than that which expends itself in 
making a living, as thought and love are 
higher than bread and meat or woolen 
cloth. The majority of our readers are 
still in the preparatory department of 
life’s school. You are getting ready to do 
a certain work by and by. But what is ft 
that you are fitting yourselves for? It 
makes all the difference in the world— 
all the difference in the world to come as 
well as this, remember—whether you turn 
your ambition and your energy toward 
making a living or making a life—Young 
People’s Weekly. 





JUST LET IT HURT. 


We were hunting among the Tennessee 
mountains and came upon a log cabin on 
a sunny southern slope. The only evi- 
dences of prosperity were to be found in 
a brood of tow-headed little children who 
were scampering about the dooryard. The 
oldest was a sturdy lad of 12 or 13. He 
told us his own name in answer to % 
query, and then we asked him that of a 
little shaver of 5 or 6, who was tagging 
him around like a shadow. 

“His name? He ain’t got no name. We 
jest call him Monkey. That’s his name-- 
jest Monkey; and he’s mean.” 

“What does he do?” 

“Bothers! Bothers dad and mam and 
all the young ones and me. He bothers 
me when I work and when I play.” 

“Do you have to work?” 

“Work? Well, I should say. I cut ali 
the wood that’s cut fer this here place.” 

He was a worker, sure enough; but 
when he heard the guns go off he went 
off with them. He followed us over the 
hill and dale, through forest and clear- 
ing, through stubble fields and bramble 
patches. As he emerged from one of 
those tangled masses of blackberry 
bushes which are so common in that re- 
gion I noticed that his little bare shins 
from his knees to his ankle were just 
streaming with blood. 

“Whew!” said I, sympathetically. 

“That’s nothin’.”’ : 

“Don’t it hurt?” 

“Hurt? You bet it hurts.’ 

“What are you going to do about it?’ 

“Do? I ain't goin’ to do nothin’ but jest 
let it hurt.” 

Now, that is the kind of ‘stuff that 
makes men. “Jest let it hurt.” Don't 
squeal, don’t kick, don’t put up your lip, 
but “jest let it hurt.” It is not such a 
bad education as some others for a boy 
to go stumbling barefooted around farm 
or through a country village. I pity the 
boy who has never done it.—Evangelist. 





The best geese for feathers are the 
Embéden, for the reason that they are en- 
tirely white. 





of | 


Once in ad- | 


‘nen she had such a droll way of scold- 
ing me for letting ‘“‘Uncle Sam” cheat her 


of your pocketbook; eat and drink and|jacent country became more densely POp-/ out of so much by my sending her letters | 
. and the clearing of the land has | written on only one side of the paper. | breeder and lover of Langshans to make 


the RURAL WORLD to write only 
one side of the paper, but I want every 
bit of the paper written over to me, I'm 
not willing that Uncle Sam shall get paid 
for blank paper sent to me. No, no; think 


line will do when you are writing to 


|} paper all over full.” 

| Thus dear Marie would take me to task 
) when I would send her letters written on 
}only one side of the paper. I have every 
| one of her letters and tuey are a comfort 
| to me to read them over. Many of them 
jare so entertaining and so helpful. But 
she has gone to a better world to live and 
|t do believe she is with our loved Lillie—- 
your “Clematis’’—for they loved each 
other dearly while here on earth."’ 

Ina May, dear friend, we are so glad 
to have your picture in our Home Circle 
and it is now in my collection of choice 
pictures, and I hope you will come often 
to our Cirele, for we are always glad to 
see you ‘n your place in it. 

Now, who will be the next to give us a 
picture? There are many of the writers 
we would be glad to have pictures of in 
the Circle. 

I want to ask the Home Circle writers 
if any of them had any garden this year. 
We did not, although we tried very hard 
to have one. We did not have as many 
potatoes to, dig as we planted, and every- 


buy garden vegetables out of the stores, 
just as if we lived in the city. Peaches 
and grapes and a few apples are all we 
have had to put up for winter use. But 
we are hopeful for the future and can live 
on bread, butter and honey, all of which 
we have of the best and in large amounts. 
Fayette Co., TIl. ROSA AUTUMN. 


A veteran housekeeper told me the oth- 
er day of a simple remedy for a sty which 
she says has never failed in her experi- 
ence, says “Good Housekeeping.”’ It is 1 
poultice of lukewarm tea leaves. Put the 
smallest quantity of water possible over 
a half spoonful of black tea and allow it 
to steep. Take it in ten minutes and fold 
into a tiny piece of thin muslin. Lay tt 
on the eyelid and keep the eyes shut for 
half an hour. As it dries moisten in the 
cold tea. This cure is only of avail before 
the sty has come to a head; the poultice 
must be applied as soon as the first 
prickling pain in the eyelid announces the 
coming of the disagreeable inflammation 


The Law 


Of health has no uniformed guardians 
of its peace. If it had there would be 
arrests innumerable in every restaurant 
every day of the year. Both in the 
quantity and quality of the food they 
eat and in the manner of its consump- 
tion men and 
@ women sin 
each day 
against the 
laws of health. 
Those who 
will not heed 
Nature’s 
warnings can- 
not escape her pun- 









4 4 ishments, and * dys- 
ae psia or stomach 
Pepi isouble® is the inva. 
triable penalty of care- 

less eating. 


There is no other 
medicine for diseases 
of the stomach and 
allied of di- 

ion and nutrition 

which can compare 
with Dr. Pierce’s 

Golden Medical Dis- 


covery. It cures 
these diseases perfect- 
ly and permanently, 
and enables the build- 
: ing up of the whole 
body into vigorous health. 

"I took two bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery for stomach trouble,” writes 
Clarence Carne: ., of Taylorstown, loun 
Co.. Va. “It meso much good that I didn’t 
take any more. I can eat most ‘ing now. 
Iam so well pleased with it I hardly know how 
to thank you for your kind information. 
tried a whole lot of things before I wrote to 
you. There was a tleman told me about 
— medicine, how it had cured his wife. I 

it I would try a bottle of it. I am glad I 
did, for I don’t know what I would have done 
oh had not been for Dr. Pierce’s Goiden Med- 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation. 











on | Snow. 


thing else dried up, so that we have to} 


Poultry 


PUSHING THE HEN. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice in 
your issue of October 16 your commenda.- 
tion of the liberality of the merchants of 
Richmond in encouraging the farmers’ in- 
stitute to be held at that place. I ran 
over the list and the action of the good 


citizens of Richmond speaks well for 
them. However, how does this strike 
you? 

The Bates Cvunty Poultry and Pet 


Stock Association will hold its second ex- 
hibition here December 31 to January 3 
next. In order to print our premium list 
and know what cash and special premi- 
ums we could offer, we had a committee 
wait upon our merchants and business 
men. The result was cash contributions 
to the extent of $192.50, advertising in 
premium list to extent of $25 or more, and 
in addition a large number of special pre- 
miums in the shape of merchandise. Our 
merchants appreciate the fact that the 
of the country pays more store 
bills than any other farm product and 
they believe in helping this as well as all 
other enterprises in the interest of the 
agriculturalist. Richmond will have to 
come again to reach our record. 
Bates Co., Mo. W. W. GRAVES. 


LANGSHAN 


TO THE BREEDERS OF 
MISSOURI. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: It has been 


decided by a majority of the Missouri 
Langshan Club members to accept the in- 
vitation of the Northeast Missouri Poul- 
try Association, and hold their next 
meeting of the Langshan Club members 
with this association, which holds its sec- 
ond annual show at Bowling Green, Pike 
county, Mo., December 3 to 6, inclusive, 
with Ben 8. Myers and D. T. Heimlich as 
judges. Besides the liberal cash and spe- 
cial premiums offered by the Northeast 
Missouri Association on the Langshan 
class, the American Langshan Club has 
offered an elegant silver cup to be com- 
peted for by club members only. This is 
the first meeting of the club ever at- 
tempted in Missouri and the members are 
taking hold with a vim, and are enthusi- 
astic over the opportunity of having 
President Ben S. Myers with them. 

We cordially invite and urge every 





an exhibit of his favorite variety at this 
The Northeast Missouri Poultry 
| Association will see to it that you receive 
| fair treatment and will do everything in 
| their power to make it pleasant and 
| agreeable for you. 

JOHN HETTICK. 

| Bowling Green, Mo. 





CHICKENS 
} 

Pag had often thought that it would be 
fine if we could supply all our trees, es- 
| pecially fruit trees, with an abundance 
}of poultry manure. I have almost let 
| that idea pass, because in advocating such 
|a policy too often we give the trees too 
| much of the good thing and thus do more 
| damage than good. Let me apologize here 
| for speaking about trees in a poultry pa- 
| per, but any poultry yard is not complete 
| without trees, no home is a model home 
| without trees, no table is set without 
| fruit; then trusting I am not intruding, I 
will pursue the course, says James Pear- 
son in the “Poultry Investigator.”’ 

I am a lover of trees and so are chick- 
ens. I have known persons to shovel out 
the hen manure and waste it; others scat- 
ter it in the orchard in scoop shovelfuls, 
as if they thought like Pat did with the 
pills. When he read the directions to 
take three and expect relief in a few 
hours, he thought that to take more 
would bring results quicked and better, 
consequently he took the entire box and 
did not have long to wait for results. So 
I say, the poultry manure is all right, 
but spread it sparingly. I remember that 
some six or seven years ago I had a pen 
of big Light Brahmas and in order to 
keep them separate from the Langshans 
for breeding I made a little yard and in- 
|closed therein a young pear tree. Just 
pregues of the fence were other trees, just 
|the same. The old hens used to pass 
much of their time by sitting under that 
little tree for shade. They did not scratch 
much, but how that tree grew that sum- 
mer was a caution. I believe it grew 
three or four times as much as the others. 
It was remarkable. Now there are two 
reasons. One is the manure and the oth- 
er, and by far the most important, is the 
fact that the breathing pores of the un- 
der side of the leaves took in a _ great 
amount of plant food from the breath of 
the chickens that went up through the 
leaves. Thus you see plants and poultry 
go well together. Yes, to be sure, the 
turkeys and the cabbage seem to do well, 
jor rather the turkeys do up the cabbage. 
|On a farm don’t fence up the poultry, but 
[fence up the garden. The chickens will 
jdestroy many insects, furnish plenty of 
{eggs and lots of things. Don’t think be- 
|eause biddy won't score 98 she does not 
| 


AND TREES. 





|deserve your friendship and care. The 
ten color hen is often nearly as profitable 
as the “up there.’’ None of them can live 
on wind or roost on the fence always. 
Befriend your friends, the chickens. 


CRUDE PETROLEUM FOR LICE. 





About 99 per cent of all the writers on, 
poultry cuJture laws for beginners as well 
as for the older heads have for years— 
and in fact are still hammering at it—in- 
sisted that to rid our chicken houses, 
roosts, nests, etc., of lice, mites, red bugs 
and vermin of all kinds all one has to do 
is simply saturate houses, etc., with kero- 
sene two or three times a month, says an 
exchange. Now I would not dare con- 
trovert so much able and scientific ad- 
vice—some of it given honestly to aid a 
troubled brother and some of it written to 
help fill up some of. those cheap poultry 
books that show how one can find an easy 
and rapid road to wealth by keeping a 
“few hens”—but this I would dare, and 
that is to make the frank and honest 
avowal that the lice and mites that have 
honored my chicken houses with a visit 
just take as much pleasure in their week- 
ly swim in kerosene as does the gutter- 
snipe in his hurried dip in the river or 
lake (when the policeman’s back is turn- 
ed) on a hot July or August afternoon. 
As the books have it, it was a ceaseless 
warfare, with myself on the losing side 
every time until one day, many years ago, 
a lady acquaintance asked me if I had 
ever tried crude petroleum. I never had, 
but it did not take me long to procure five 
gallons of it, and with an old discarded 
paint brush I put a good thick coat on 
perches, nest boxes, cracks and corners, 
and before I left that chicken house ev- 
ery pest that had come in contact with 
my pungent smelling—but at the same 
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subscriber or reader of Colman’s Rural World a full-sized ONE DOLLA: 

E, BY MAIL, POSTPAID, sufficient for one month » 

within one month’s time after receipt, if 
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this advertisement. Try to solve this puzzle. 
patience and time. 
Money with your answer. 
sy anabrm who will strive hard, and the pleasin; 
you send us. Our magazine will please you. 

away la 
Win. If you find the 


parves and send the sli; 
but what you will get t 


e gold? Anyway, we 
mail. We hope you will trv for it, as we shall 


Address THE ROBINSON PUB. CO., 22 





1,000.00 IN 





evening, but it will pay you to STICK TO IT AND 
1,000.00. A sample copy of our MAGAZINE WILL BE SENT F 
Do not delay. Send your answer in immediately. 
guarantee that this Missing Parrot can be found. Of course, like all problems, it will require some thought, 
But the reward is well worth striving for, especially when we do not ask you to send us any 

The golden prizes of life are being Laz 
ple and the drones and idlers are always complaining of bad luck, Now here isa GOLDEN CHANCE 
part of it is that it does not cost you one cent outside ot the letter 

t delights us to please our readers. We are continually givin 
¢ sums of money in different contests, as we find i nd 
with it marked 
. not want any money from you, and a puzzle like this is very 
interesting. As soon as we receive your answer we will at once write you and you will hear from us by return 
ive the 81,000.00 away anyway. 


NORTH WILLIAM 8 





GOLD FREE! 


THE PARROT HAS ESCAPED FROM THE 
GAGE—TRY TO FIND HIM 2272 224 2 over 


5 twelve years of age 
who will cut out this picture and mark plainly with 
rP ay the missing bird (if they can find it) 

AY SHAR N THE DISTRIBUTION 
Or By -00 WHICH WE ARE GIVING 
AWAY IN FIVE MONTHLY PREMIUMS 
for doing a little work for us, ‘Lhis is a contest where 
both brains and energy count. We are determined to 
make the name of our charming monthly magazine a 
househoid word, and we take this novel plan of ad- 
vertising. This and other most liberal offers are made 
to introduce one of the most entertaining New York 
eeemmee iate Sa’ noe wins ee aE and 

‘anada. NT O ENT 
OF YOUR MONEY, There is only one condition, 
which should take less than one hour of your time, 
which we will write you as soon as your answer is 
received. After you have found the missing 
arrot, send it to us at once. It may take an entire 
TRY TO GET YOUR SHARE OF THE 
REE to everyone answering 
We positively 


ained by brains and energy nowadevs. 


it is the very best kind of advertising. Try a 


thereon to us at once, who knows 


Donot delay. Write at once. 
T.. NEW YORK CITY’ 
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used to caponize extensively, 
finding more profit in roasting chickens. 
The capons require more time, and conse- 
quently more feed, to reach selling weight 
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Shaving Set,consisting of very best. hizh grade, 
hollow ground Sheffield Razor, horse 

hide Strop, Brush 

your address and we send 

examination. If fully satisfied pay $2.95 and 
arges, otherwise not one cent. If you can 
all yourself sell either 
Cigars, 


double 
Soap; worth $3.00. 


the Watch, or the 
for at 





69 LEES BLDG., CHICAGO. 








buck. I could never understand why the 
men that claim to have had years of ex- 
perience in poultry culture always make 
use of kerosene and never seem to have 
heard of the virtues of crude petroleum 
If you are having trouble in keeping the 
pests in subjection, brotner fanciers, and 
sisters as well, just buy a gallon of the 
crude oil, or if you cannot obtain that, 
residuum will answer just as well. One 
coat of either, applied to the infected 
places, will last from three to four weeks, 
as it does not evaporate so rapidly as the 
coal oil. Its only objection is that it will 
make the perches and boxes look black 
or dark colored, but this defect, if defect 
you would call it, is more than compen- 
sated for in that it does the work thor- 
oughly and well and you have not got to 
spend time twice a week or so in going 
over your houses with kerosene. 


Hens’ crops without grit are like: men’s 


months without teeth. Neither the grit- 
less crop nor the toothless mouth can uo 
the necessary mastication. 


Some of my neighbor poultrymen, who 
are now 





than do the’ chickens grown for roasting. 


POULTRY pictures sis: 


Plates. Beautiful to 
Frame. Not a cheap, but a first clase 
picture. Send for a FREE Sample copy of 
Fanci: rs’ Gazette and see what they are 
like. 6 of these color plates and one 
year’s subscription for 25 cents. This 
Poultry Paper covers all there is to know 
about the Poultry busiress. 

FANCIERS’ GAZETTE Co., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 





Care F. G. 123. 








200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-80 
Perfect in construction and 
n. Hatches every fertile 
lege. Write for catalogue to-day, 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 










Freneh 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 
FREE “ Baby's clothes will 


now fit Dollie.” 
Girls can 
Size 





get this beautiful 
le Doll absolutely Free for 
selling only four boxes of our 
reat Cold & Headache 
at 25 cents 





Our large Ilustrated Drug Book 
contains 15000 listed drugs, 


medi- 
cines, family remedies, trusses, in- 
strumen! vel 








Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 
Heating of Dwelling Houses, School, 
Houses. and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 


Write for Prices. 


Globe Incubators 
Make Big Money 


With the Globe Ine ter there are no 
faiiures—every fertile egg hatches. It 1s so 

simple to operate an rson can handie it 
successfuity. With 4 4 Ang b : 











its system of hot water pipes for heating, 
and the ventilation being so perfect it fiatenes stronger, 
bealthier eh and more of them to the 100 eggs than any 
other. Teachers, h fi men, business 


men, farmers, furmer’e wives, mechanics and day laborers, with 
no experience an je money ,maketheir leisure hours pleasant 
ntl oy Aer with Globe Ineubators. There is always a bod c 

marketforchickens. Write for catalogue.price lists and fuli in- 
formation free. C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 418, Free Sea. 





POULTRY. 





Bushels of Eggs 


if you get a fast cutting Dandy Bene 
Outter. Price % up. Sold direct on 30 
days trial.. Handsome catalogue free. 


STRATTON MFG. CO., BOX 74, ERIE, PA. 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 

OF OUR ELRCTRO OZONIZED MEDICINE 
FOR THE SURE CURE 

of Cancers, Tumors and Skin Diseases 

write, J, 0. PETIT, M. D., 1216 Olive St., St. Louis. 








WHITE and buff P. Rocks. Stock 0. K. 
right. Mrs. J.E. May, Wilsoo, Mo, 


EMBDEN GEESE, Waite Leghorn Ghickens, 


Prices 








BELLE BALDWIN, Shelbyville, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL | i ad ~ 6g Golden Wyandottes, Bronze 


MRS. E. A. CREEL, Carrollton, Mo. R. F. 
D. No. 2. Circular free. eee 


BUFF ROCKS, 8: 2: Wyandottes and 8.8. Ham- 
: ae SHAY NRE, Anse, m. 











free range of farm. 
Cockerels at halt * nooo 
. NKINS & WIF 
Rocheport, Boone Co., Mo. 


INCUBATORS 

. The simplest, most durable, cheap- 

a est first-class hatcher. Money back 

if not as represented. ,Cireular 

5 ; catalogue 6c. We par the 

freight. GEO. ERTELCO. . Wh. 
ASTHMA CURED (to stay Cured.) For question 
blank and terma, write to Dr. 


W. H. K. King (Regular Physician, 33 years exper- 
ence.) Success unsurpassed. Carthage, Mo. 


S. C. BR. LEGHORNS 
8. JE 


till Dec. 1st, 














- TRADER-TRAP- 
siete nT thi Sample 


onthly. 
copy, Scts. All about Hunt- 


Trapping and Raw Furs. 





ing, 
A. 


R. Farding, Gallipolis, O. | 


CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 


Young and old stock for sale now at the EGG@ 
FA + Brown and White Leghorn, Barred and 
White P. Rock. Black Minorca and Bronze Turkeys. 
Eggs half price. Cr 





RCULAR FREE. 

E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 

Beautiful as any that grow, 
Useful as any that cluck or >Brea@ 


B. P.R’ 
ba bd $. crow. Young stock forsale.) by 


Write your wants. 
Nepenthe Poultry Ranch, New Florence, Mo. 





1882. FINE BIRDS. 1901 
he or money —— red peokees, Black 
Langs . Ply. \. . They 
will do you good. -H. T. REED, Cau I Pomnt, ILt. 





Rocky Hill Poultry Farm 
has for sale Barred P Rocks, Silver White and Buff 
Wyandottes,Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. Good 
breeders and show birds ai very low } sang for qual- 
ity. Satisfaction or money back. Stock to 
ship. JOHN A. SHAW, 
McKittrick, Mo. 














time death to lice—mixture was a dead 
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Pain - Killer 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 
Diptheria, Rheumatism and 
all ail Winter complaints. 


Kills Pain, 


Internal or External. 


There are many kinds of 1 
but there is only one Pain- 


Keep it by you. Beware of imitations. Buy 
only the genuine.—Perry Davis.’ 


Sold Everywhere. 2c & 0c per bottle. 


UP TUR 




















The Pig Pen 


A BERKSHIRE RECORD. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: To-day, Oct 
23, we delivered six spring pigs to our 
local butcher at 6 cents per pound, which 
is 50 cents per cwt. above the market 
price. We secured this premium owing to 
our hogs being superior for the block. 
They have not had any corn, and, in fact, 
not much grain of any kind. They wee 
farrowed in March and April. The sows 
were given some grain up to May 1, when 
they got only rape pasture and sweet 
separator skim milk up to the first Mon- 
day in September, when we began feed- 
ing the pigs all of the shorts and skim 
milk they would clean up, continuing this 
up to to-day. Six of these pigs weighed 
1,480 pounds. We feel that our hogs have 
been a source of profit to us in the way 
we have handled them, and the skim milk 
has given us good returns; also the rape 


pastures. The rape has been grown in 
waste places that would be idle ground 'f 
we did not have the rape on it, as it is io 
badly cut up with gullies and ponds te 


W. A. LEWIN, M.D. ‘ati! 
YSELF, CURED: 





I = gladly inform 
ine addicted to 








Se%4 OPH Ingoriis produce any other crop. 
SR CAUD) ome Cure. Warren Co., Ill. BUFF JERSEY 
Mrs. Mary Baldwin, Bex 1212 L., Chionge, : - 








FOR SALE 


26 registered Shropshire bucks from 
one to three years old, mostly year- 
lings; 20 buck lambs; would sell 48 
registered ewes; reduction made on 
five or more to one buyer. Low down. 
Address 


H. C. TAYLOR, Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 


WORMS KILL YOUR SHEEP 


mk mos remove the worms and save your sheep 


EXCELSIOR WORM POWDER, 


any dollars’ worth of 
he vg Piet ibe eat . wi ith iberal discount to 
agents. Send for A new Tpooklet, itcontains much 
valuable information. 
BLAKE BROS., BOX B, Galesburg, Michigan 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram 
foe ie or trade for one as 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, i. 
MERINOS--2.ca Detaine. 


Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best purpose 
sheep. 100 fine | ger % oye from 10 to 20 Ibs. 
for mae sale 
om © L. E Shattuck, Stanberry, Mo. 


South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 


Either sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 
or address Cc. A. McCUE, 


HAMPSHIRE SHEE 


lambsfat a bargain. Address 
Box 14, 


PRIZE WINNING CHESTER WHITES 


of both sexes, and any age, bred and for sale by 


J. M. KETCHAM & SONS, 
LOVE LAKE, MO 














Mo. 





Oldest flock in the state 

choice rams. sree and 

JAMES TURN 
Shelbyville, ao 








IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 
of all ages both sexes for sale. Ist. prize aged 
boar Mo. State Show as well as four other prizes,cal! 


wT | RAUSCHER & SON, 
SHTON, MO. 





BERKSHIRES. 


Walnut Grove Herd 
Big boned English Berkshire. Some Choice Spring 
boars for sale. Ready now for service. 
H. R. JACKSON, Prop., 
Benton, Illinois. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—$.00 bi 
a pig of White Turk sex; ne of breeding. 
en rr 0. W. Me SH, Monett, Mo. 


25 LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIR 











boars and 





| 


"BR | over the shoulder. 


HOG RAISING. 





From a Bacon Standpoint. 


So much has been said and written of 
late regarding the bacon hog that it may 
seem unnecessary to add anything mvre 
to the discussion, yet there are certain 
features of the case that do not seem to 
be fully understood, and this must be th. 
excuse for once more referring to the sub- 
ject. Everyone knows that Canaia does 
a large export business in bacon, but the 
exact nature of her trade does not appear 
to be generally understood. Canada’s 
export staple in bacon consists in what is 
known as Wiltshire bacon, which for the 
greater part is taken by the larger cities 
of Britain, writes J. A. Macdonald, in the 
“National Stockman.”’ The London mar- 
ket, for example, is extremely fastidious, 
and the bacon must be neither too fat nor 
too thin, too heavy nor too light. If the 
bacon is not up to a certain standard, it 
is not a question of price with the Lon- 
doner, for he will not take it at any price. 
In this market the United States is not a 
competitor, thus far, to any appreciable 
extent, and considering the slow progress 
made in the last few years will not be 
for some time yet, and why this is so, 
particularly in the dairy regions, is not 
very clear. This is certainly fortunate 
for Canada, as America with its cheap 
corn can afford to sell products at prices 
which would be ruinous to Canada. Who 
knows but this year with the short corn 
crop may be the means of a radical 
change in America’s Log products? A 
comparison of the average price of hogs 
at Chicago with that paid at Toronto for 
the past six months, high as they have 
been, will be sufficient to show that the 
American and Canadian products go t9 
different markets. This difference has 
been an average of one and one-quarter 
to one and one-half cents in favor of the 
Canadian hog raiser since the beginning 
of the present year. By catering to a 
high priced foreign market the Canadian 


required 3.75 Ibs. From 115 to 148 pounds, 
4.38 Ibs. From M8 to 170 pounds it required 
4.55 Ibs. meal per 1 pound gain. 

The matter of feed is of extreme im- 
portance, but in general terms it may be 
said that where skim milk forms a large 
portion of the feed the kinds and quality 
of the additional feeds are not important 
Regarding feed, the three chief requisites 
are either: (1) Skim milk. (2) Roots. (3) 
Grass. Skim milk the year round or 
roots in winter and grass in summer, 
with abundant exercise. With skim milk 
the matter of exercise and nitrogenous 
supplemental feed is not of so much im- 
portance. 


THE PIG ON THE SMALL FARM. 


The small farmer as a rule is not looked 
upon as making much of a mark in fur- 
nishing the surplus that goes out to feed 
the world. It is the large producer that 
attracts attention. Yet it is an undis- 
puted fact that hogs are not grown and 
fattened in as large numbers in some 
farming communities as formerly. This 
is owing to the fact that the farmers 
have grown afraid of the large numbers 
on account of the cholera. But the small 
farmer that is disposed to follow mixed 
farming sticks to the pig as one of his 
products. The volume of his production 
is noticeable at this season of the year, 
when the attractive price has encourared 
him to fatten them for market as quickly 
as possible. There are many farms where 
on account of the poor soil anu its rongh 
nature it would be folly for the owner to 
try to grow and fatten many hogs unless 
he expects to purchase all the grain. But 
few men have sufficient faith in the busi- 
ness and the grit to undertake hog grow- 
ing in this way. 

Still there is scarcely a farm where the 
cow has a place, but that the pig can be 
brought in as a source of profit. Feeders 
are anxious to buy stockers of these 
farmers that grow only a few each year, 
because they find them more thrifty and 
healthy than those grown on grain farms 
in large numbers. They often pay more 
for such per pound than fat hogs sell for. 
Six cents per pound sounds first rate to 
most small farmers that own lands adapt- 
ed to grass and that have but little home 
grown grain. Especially is this true 
where the fat hog does not bring as much 
by 50 cents per cwt. An early spring pig 
grown on a wide grass range with a little 
skim milk and a small grain ration does 
not cost the grower much and when sold 
to the feeder at about 100 pounds at such 
figure is a money maker. 

The pig will consume much on small 
farms that would otherwise be lost. There 
is more or less fruit grown that is not all 
merchantable or else is too far from mar- 
ket to be of value. This the pigs readily 
put into marketable shape. No other 
stock can be kept that will put it in ths 
shape quicker than the thrifty pigs. Re-| 
cently a large part of the shipments of| 
hogs made from this section have been 
gathered by the shippers in small lots and 
many of them bought from farmers that 
have their land mainly in grass and sev-| 
eral miles from shipping point. The good 
price has added much to the income of 








and we wi! 


FREE WHISKEY 


FOR MEDICINE &: 


i= REASON WE SAY re pone 
MEDICINE 1S BECAUSE IT’S 


DIRECT FROM A UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER TO CONSUMER. 
Send us your order for four full ty of ten-year-old Rye f 1 
express pre; ne nw a OC, two = te 


eeloe, ia lots of of two or 





and sent 
tory, return te at our 
Itis pti gang uupossibte to 


«—Orders from Ariz., 


ADDRESS 
EITHER OFFICE, 


bm corkscrew ae these ony culo rt 


Utah, Wah. Wyo., Fla.,must call for twenty quarts prepaid. 
KELLERSTRASS DISTILLING CO., 
638 Kellerstrass Block, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


ve sample bottles, glass 
sare put up in fall 
prepaid. goods are satisfac- 
and we will otend your 


your money. 
get pure whiskey from dealers. These 


goods are shipped direct from the Distilling. ~ which guarantees 
ir perky and saves middieman’s profit. 
Disiiese in America eeiting to consumers direct the entire 

uct of “Our Registered D: 
only dealers buying and cciling. ee 


We are the only Reg- 


FER ee gers who claim to are 
E NCES, ony Rxpeete Ca, 


Colo , Cal. oe Mont., Nev., , Ore., 


Warehouse 638, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


MISSOURI WOOL EXHIBIT, THAT TOOK THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 








GETTING A START IN THE HOG 


| austy for one object and one aim, and 
BUSINESS. 


|that was to make money. 





The above firm are sole owners of registered Distillery No. 22 of the Sixth District of Missouri. 
When writing them, please mention COLMANS RURAL WORLD. 


Cc. E. Vigal & Son, 








New City, Ill. 


ing account of his experience in getting 
a start in the hog business: 


barked in the swine business. 


parents in Iowa, and by helping my neigh- 
ure to see on their farm, and will furnish 


or I might hove been tempted to start a 
but instead of that I invested in swine, 
and from that day to this I have never 
been without hogs. 


ago. 


one man who owned 4 hog. 





these farmers. There is one encourage- 
ment to them to grow pigs, they are mcre 
apt with the small numbers to keep free | 
from diseases.—John M. Jamison in Na-| 
tional Stockman. 


CULLING PIGS. 





packer has enabled the Canadian farmer 


to obtain a price for his hogs far in ad-| 
the American | 


vance of that obtained by 


| farmer. 

For number one Wiltshire bacon, hogs 
| should weigh from 170 to 200 pounds 
When split down the back the fat along 


; the back should be from one inch to one 
jana one-half inches in depth, and should 
| be uniform from tail to neck, no pinching 
at the loin nor bulging up in a thick layer 
The side should be 
long and deep, the belly should be thick, 
and there should be a large development 
in proportion to fat. In the live hogs these 


2 oan of tot | qualities are indicated to a certain ex- 


tent by a light head and jowl, rather light 


wee 
Light Srahmasand Barred ry neck of medium length without arch on 
Rocks, Incubator raised at % 





|top, light shoulders, medium width of 


| back with thickness carried well down to 


siwte yr and fp chved Wy by ees es my 04 at 
Uockeosin 
hed and 
each. ANDERSON & co 
Fairview Farm, Carlinville, Th. 
POLAND-CHINAS. 





175 LB 3k ring boars ready for coqvine for $15. 
They are a to record, big mensd, 
wthy fellows. Satisfaction pF ag thoay back 
Gitte same — and same 
L. A. Spies, B: ng Co.. 





VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Eceideredt tecrendisand Si moaaoey etek 

Young mpoad y oy ho tall Sime. 


cane el 










Ki = 
_- VISSE G, Box 13, Meiville, 


Angus le. J.P. 
Tilinois (Near St. Louis). 


WALNUT VALLEY FARM HERD 


Poland-China Swine. at $10.00 each 
ot coing 


strains. ey | are pigs vdiaily invited 
stock patese berins 
ERNEST ALLEN, Monett, Mo. 
POLAND-CHINAS. Sittcces, Fsai- 
vidual merit combi ion. 


RB. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., 2 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
R. 3. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 


BIG 2 HERDS frogs op taaviduais. No screen: 
ings crated. Write a, nA TNES, ania 8. 


Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! preeaing. 


— eee ys or Sst Sar: return yr =e 
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| 


| 
| 


|the belly, great lehgth and depth of side, 
|medium bone giving plenty of strength 


without coarseness, and fine hair. 

In experiments at some of the Canadian 
|stations, where six different breeds of 
| hogs have been fed side by side during the 


St. Jacob, Ill. | past five years, and shipped to the pack- 


{ing houses for examination and criticism, 
Tamworth and Yorkshire have had the 
| best of the scoring from the standpoint 
lof Wiltshire bacon. Berkshires have 
|ranked next, while Chesters, Polands and 
|Durocs have on the whole proved quite 
seriously faulty from the Canadian pack- 
er’s standpoint. There has been a gen- 
eral tendency in the four last named 
breeds to be rather short in the side, and 
to have too great a depth of fat over the 
shoulders. However, the best breeds have 
their faults and probably the most satis- 
factory hog for the farmer is the cross- 
bred. For cross-breeding, the Yorkshire 
and Tamworth will be found especially 
useful in modifying the objectionable fea- 
tures of the thicker and shorter types 
The fact that the packer requires hogs 
not over 200 Ibs. live weight is rather an 
advantage to the feeder, for the cost of 
producing a pound of gain steadily in- 
creases as the hog grows heavier. This 
fact has quite frequently been demon- 
strated by American Experiment Stations, 
and has also been observed at the Cana- 
dian stations. The following results ob- 
tained from late experiments at the 
Guelph Station, with pure bred hogs, are 
of interest: The animals used in this ex- 
periment comprised 36 hogs, there being 6 
different breeds, and 6 hogs of each breed, 
and therefore the weights given repre- 
sent the average required to produce a 
pound of gain during the different stages 
of the animal’s growth. From 54 to 82 
pounds it required 3.10 lbs. meal per 1 





pound gain. From 82 to 115 pounds, ‘t 











ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class and medium class does and a few old fash- 
ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable price. I am in a position to fill any ordere 
satisfactorily from any standpoint. Address W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 

Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. ‘ 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 


Cedar Lawn, 














E. H. Rodgers, 


Proprietor. 
Also Mammoth 
Rooter ta a Be Geoehive pou Pernt China Hogs and Shorthorn re. sismme 








ROSE HILL HERD 


of Duroe Jersey Hogs 20 hoars ready for service soy 20 gilts ready to breed, all 
from large sows and big litters. Also pigs ready to w 
= s.Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 








is nothing that assists a breeder 


maintaining a good reputation | 


There 
more in 


| for se nding out good stuff than close cull-| them to market. 


ing. No breeder has been able to raise | 
all good pigs, even from the most distin- | 
guished sires and dams that ever lived. 
There always will be some inferior to 
the others. These should be consigned to 
the pork pens. The breeder that does not 
do this will have Icts of trouble on his 
hands, says “American Swineherd.’" He 
will find it unprofitable, because he can- 
not sell to the same man more than one 
time. The man that builds up his business 
by honest transactions that are satisfac- 
tory to the buyer, is the one that makes 
a profit and a success out of his business, 
If you get a customer for an animal, 
make the deal so that he will be your 
friend and continue your customer. We 
have plenty of breeders who are of this 
character, and who practice this method 
of doing business. To do business and 
meet the requirement, you should have 
the blood for which there is a démand. 
You should have geod sows as well as 
good boars, if you want to produce a good 
class of pigs. You should give close at- 
tention to feeding and handling to prop- 
erly develop them. It is better to have 
one good sow than three poor or medium 
ones, for profit. 


THE BILTMORE BERKSHIRES. 


In that sale of Berkshires and Jerseys 
that will take place at the Biltmore 
Farms, Biltmore, N. C., Nov. 12 and 1, 
it goes without saying that the Berkshire 
offering will include animals of superior 
quality and breeding. 

About half the offering consists of 
young imported sons and daughters spe- 
cially brought over for this sale, and out 
of the best individuals and greatest prize 
winning strains that could be found in 
England. They were the selection, with- 
out reserve, of the best herds in England, 
and will make a grand combination with 
our American blood. Adding maturity and 
finish without any loss of size or consti- 
tution. The balance of the offering con- 
sists of sows in pig to their prize winning 
boars, and young animals of both sexes, 
either of the richest American breeding 
or that winning combination of imported 
and American prize winners. None of the 
animals offered at this sale have been 
pushed unduly, in fact are in a rugged, 
growthy condition, such as may be 
counted upon to go into their new homes 
without any check and to develop into 
worthy reoresenttives of their breed. 

‘All are offered absolutely without re- 
serve, and while it is not expected, ow- 
ing to the time of year and the youth of 
that they will bring such prices as 
were secured at the first sale, it is hoped 
that the confidence in the demand for the 
best by the general public will not be 
misplaced. “ 

It will be well for our readers to look 
up the advertisement and send at once 
for a catalog. 


all, 


Swine that are fed on hotel swill and 
kitchen slops often become victims of a 
sickness showing much the same symp- 
toms as those of hog cholera. The ani- 
mals suffer from diarrhoea and partial 
paralysis, and nearly all of those attack- 
ed die. The trouble is caused by the 
presence of a quantity of alkaline soap 
in such swill, which poisons the swine. It 
is never safe to feed hotel swill, and it is 
safe to feed kitchen slops only when we 
know ‘that no quantity of soap has be- 
come mixed with it. 


A young sow should have a rest of four 
or five months after farrowing her first 


|used to butcher? | 


The Shepherd 


In an address befere the Kansas City | 


State Board of Agriculture Mr, John 
Cownie, the well known hog raiser, told | 
the story of the Hog from birth to sale, 
He prefaced his story with the follow- 


It is now over forty years since I em- 
I was a 


young man then; had settled with my 


cent sum of $2.50. 
That, forty years ago, was a large sum 
We didn’t have any national banks then 


national bank, with myself as president; 


Hogs were scarce in Iowa forty years 
Where we had settled I know of énly 


He had brought an old sow with him 


from Indiana, turnec her out in the 

a as their prize winning secured at’ the 
woods, and I walked five miles to where leadi Saien ainedite alt eek Rinses 
he lived in a log cabin, and stated that ne Wee y 


I wanted to invest $2.50 in hogs. 





He knew me; four or five miles was 
nothing. 
I knew people thirty and forty miles 


away. 


Now we don't speak to our neighbors 
next door. 

“Well,” he says, “Johnnie, I will let 
you have a pair for $1.25 apiece.” That| 
was the size of my pile. “But you will | 
have to catch them yourself.” 

I caught two. | 


I had about as hard a job as [ ever | 
had to earn that y« ™, 

I carried them home on my back in a! 
sack, five miles, and started in the hog} 
| industry. 

Do you remember those days when we! 

All 


the miles | 


neighbors for fifteen 
|around would come and help, 
We didn’t sell the hogs alive then. 
We butchered them. 
My stock was butchered and I took | 
| 
The price then wasn't very high; not as 


high as it is now. 

1 have heard a great many people com- 
plain of the price of hogs within the 
last forty years, and I have never known 
them to be as low as they were at that 
time; $2 per hundred if they dressed over 
200 pounds; $1.75 if below that. 

Mine were the $1.75 kind. 

The merchant to whom I sold them, 
when I brought them into town, took one 
of them up, twisted the tail around his 
finger, held it up and says: “Johnnie 
what do you call that, anyway?” 

I says: “It is a hog.” 

He says: “T took it for a coyote.” 

Those were “English bacon” hogs. 

But I got away from that style of hcg. 

We had the Poland-China, the Berk- 
shire and several other breeds. 

I started with Poland-Chinas, and I re- 
member, years after the first experience, 
that I stood in the Chicago market and 
had the proud satisfaction of selling four 
carloads of hogs of my own raising, every 
one of them, and received for them $5,375. 

I had the proud satisfaction of reading 
in the Chicago papers that several of the 
commission men who saw those hogs pro- 
nounced them the finest lot that ever 
crossed the scales in the Union Stock 
Yards at Chicago. 

I don’t say this in the spirit of egotism, 
but I have prefaced my remarks in regard 
to the hog with this statement, in order 
that you may know that what I ‘say 
in regard to this animal is not theory, 
but is personal experience, at close range; 
sometimes a little too close to be com- 
fortable. 

I remember that, after I received. that 
check, I had intended, as my wont, to 
stay over night at Chicago. | 
Prices had advanced; there was a boom | 
in the market, and I had received far 
more than I had expected when I left 
home. 

But I took the first train for home. 

I had left a partner out on the farm 
who had helped me all through those 
years, and I had no peace of mind until 
I could get home and show her that 
check for that $5,375. 

It was a big pile for me to make at 
that time, and when that check was 
cashed there was not a mortgage left on 
the home, and there has not been one on 
it since. 

So you see I owe to the hog the greater 
part of my worldly possessions. 

That wasn’t the only time I made good 


jand I have made it, 


| you with a good pig of either sex at live 
|iness with a more honorable firm. 


|/is Lord Lee, by Lord Premier, by Baron 


|}and nearly all lines descended from the 


}confined to limited pastures, 


|; tion of his flock experience should duly 
| consider the habits and characteristics of 


There was no sentiment in iz at all. 

I went into the business to make money, 

and out of the hog. 
I am not ashamed to say it. I have 

stayed in the hog business because there 

was money in it. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 

8S. Y. THORNTON, sSlackwater, Mo., 
orders a change in his Duroc-Jersey ad- 
vertisement. We have been acquainted 
with Mr. Thornton and his herd of Duroc- 
Jerseys for years. He has on hand at 
present nearly 400 head of all ages and for 
the number we never saw more good ones 
on his farms. Théy were sired by four 
boars, so Mr. Thornton can furnish one 
with pigs not related if desired and at 
reasonable prices for the quality. If you 
want a Duroc-Jersey place your order 
early and get the choice. 


MESSRS. HARRIS & McMAHAN, La- 
mine, Cooper Co., Mo., have an advertise- 
ment in this issue. They have one of the 
very best herds of Berkshires in the west 


will prove. They have on hand at pres- 
ent for sale as good a lot of young boars 
and sows as it has ever been our pleas- 
ure to see on their farms, and will furnish 


and let live prices. One cannot do bus- 


The leading sire of the herd at present 


Lee 4th, dam imp. Margery; dam of Lord 
Lee was Sallie Lee 5th, by Sunny Side 
Duke 2d, by Sunny Side Duke, by Royal 
Lee. This is one of Lord Premier's best 
sons and a boar good enough to head any 
herd in America. His get are showing up 
very fine so far. Look up the advertise- 
ment and if you want a good Berkshire 
|give Messrs. Harris & McMahan a trial. 








MERINOS AND MUTTON SHEEP. 
The merino is peculiarly a wool-bearer, 


Spanish stock have been selected with 
that single end in view. The story of the 
Spanish merinos in their home country 
forms one of the most interesting chap- 
ters extant in the history of live stock. 

In Spain each spring, and on their re- 
turn in the fall, the Spanish flocks make 
annual journeys covering in all about one 
thousand miles. Only the strongest and 
most rugged animals survive the long, 
fatiguing and perilous marches. The abil- 
ity to exist in enormous flocks, to range 
over a vast territory and to subsist upon 
scant food are the leading of the many 
remarkable qualities wrought by stern 
fate into the very fibre and constitution 
of the merino. 

Almost opposite in some respects are 
the English mutton breeds of sheep, 
which have been reared in small flocks 
the best 
specimens being saved and nurtured by 
kindly hands with intelligent attention 
to all their wants. They have been shel- 
tered from storms and supplied with 
roughage’ and grain from barn and stack 
whenever the fields were scant of herb- 
age or the weather severe. 

In general the life of the English mut- 
ton sheep has been one of plenty almost 
to surfeit and quiet contentment. In this 
country we cannot hope to attain the 
wonderful success reached by British 
sheep owners unless we follow closely 
or improve upon their methods. The 


rules and practices prevalent in this 
country in handling merino sheep will 
prove unsatisfactory with the mutton 


breeds, and the feeder in the very incep- 


the animals he is handling. 

The sheep is distinctively a gregarious 
animal. The American merino of to-day, 
improved as it is over its ancestors, still 
shows in a marked manner the result of 
inheritance by its adaptability to exist 
in large flocks and thrive under ordinary 
conditions of care and keep. 

With reasonable oversight, thousands 
of merino sheep can be held in single 
bands where the range is ample; and for 
the period of fattening tens of thousands 
can be successfuly fed together, as is now 
commonly done with range sheep taken 
to feeding points in the trans-Missouri 
corn states. 

To give the highest returns the English 





sales of hogs. 

For twenty years my annual sales aver- 
aged over $3,000. 

When the children grew up and had to 
be sent away to school, and when the 
wheat crop failed, as it does sometimes 
with us in Iowa, my main reliance to foot 
the bills was the hog, and he never yet 
failed me. 

When the oldest boys graduated and 
had to be started in business, the hog 
was the one that I depended upon to 
furnish the means to start them, and give 
them what I didn’t get in starting in 
business. 

You will then excuse me if I do say that 
I think a good deal of the hog. . 

The hog and I are personal friends. We 
like each other. 

For that reason I wish to speak to you 
plainly in regard to breeding and feeding 
hogs in the manner that has been most 
profitable to me, 

I am frank to confess to you, men of 
Kansas, that I have been engaged in the 
hog industry for the average human life- 








litter. 


time, and that I have been in the hog in- 


mutton sheep must be kept in small 
flocks, where each member can receive at- 
tention when needed from the shepherd. 
Of the mutton breeds, 200 sheep are prop- 
ably as many as can be successfully 
managed in one flock, and to secure the 
best returns from so large a number as 
this one should have experience in their 
management. The novice would better 
begin with a flock of 35, increasing the 
number as experience grows into in- 
telligent, well-directed management.— 
Prof. W. A. Henry, Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station. 


—_—_—__. 
PROFIT IN RAISING SHEEP. 


The first essential in sheep husbandry 
is to have a large, warm, dry basement 
facing the south and east. The sunlight 
can get into this and be of untold bene- 
fit in keeping the sheep quarters in good 
condition. It is also very desirable to 
have the sunlight for sheep and lambs 
during cold weather. If you have 100 
ewes, divide your barn space into four 
parts. When the lambs begin to come 


Breeders of Poland China’s, Choice Sows bred or unbred toI Know Perfection by 


Perfection Hero by Chief Perfection 2nd, dam of Perfect You Know by Perfect I 
Know Satisfaction guaranteed. 








able prices. Call on or address, 


HARRIS & McMAHAN, 


BERKSHIRES. 


Male pigs large enough for service, gilts either bred or open as wished at reason 


LaMine, Mo. 








pen and keep filling up the pens as fast 
as the lambs appear, keeping the older 
ones together. This will prevent injury 
to the young ones. See that the pens are 
well bedded with straw and that the ewes 
get plenty of salt and fresh water. Sil- 
age from corn is probably the best feed 
for sheep. It should be cut after the 
corn has glazed. Feed this morning and 
night and at noon feed roots and hay. Do 
not give more than the sheep will eat up 
clean every time, writes Wm. H. Stage in 
the “‘N. E. Homestead.” 

The lambs should begin to come about 
the middle of December or January 1. 
The basement should be warm enough so 
that the temperature will reach 65 de- 
grees during the warm part of the day. 
Of course, sheep must have plenty of 
fresh air, but be sure that drafts do not 
strike them. Let the lambs run out in 
the yard as much as possible and when 
old enough to wean put them into a pen 
by themselves and give them cornmeal, 
bran and all the silage they will eat. By 
this treatment the lambs will be ready 
for early spring mevrket. 


AN ESTIMATE OF SHEXP 


It would be very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to compute the damage that has 
accrued from the education given to 
farmers concerning a tariff on wool. If 
the doctrine had been preached, says 
“Farm, Stock and Home,” that the wool 
industry would be more profitable with a 
tariff on foreign wool than without it, 
but that sheep on the farm were a neces- 
sary and profitable adjunct that should 
not be abandoned under any circum- 
stances, the matter would not be so bad. 
But the doctrine that all there is of a 
sheep is its wool has been preached with | 
such persistence for so many years that 
whenever the price of wool gets below 


there at once begins a wholesale aban- 
donment of sheep that approaches a 
panic in intensity. 
change in ‘tariff laws—or a _ threatened 


of sheep. 
price of wool, 
pective change of tariff impending, is 
enough to provoke a feverish haste to get 
rid of sheep. Probably not one sheep- 
grower in a thousand knows what it act- 


two before the price is fancied to be a 


spasms of sheep abandonment now; at 
all events, sheep are going to market at 
an unprecedented rate, and prices are de- 
clining correspondingly. This extensive 
marketing is not by reason of the abund- 
ance of sheep in the country, for we have 
no record of so small a relative sheep 
population in any other country as in the 
United States. The latest statistics gave 
this country 42,000,000 sheep, or one to 
each forty-five acres of our area, not 
counting Alaska or our provinces. Great 
Britain has a sheep to each three acres 
of area. France has one for each nine 
acres and Germany one for each eleven 
acres. Yet these countries are not as wel! 
equipped for carrying a large sheep pop- 
ulation as this one. But in other coun- 
tries the sheep is prized for all of its 
virtues; ‘ts value to land, its worth as a 
meat producer, as a rapid multiplier of 
its kind, as a gleaner of what would else 
go to waste, are considered; and experi- 
ence has taught that the qualities éther 
than wool-bearing make it a profitable 
animal to keep; hence wool is regarded as 
a lucky incident in sheep husbandry; that 
whatever money comes from it is clear 
gain, and therefore a lower price for an 
incidental product does not deprive farm- 
ers of the country of the great value that 
sheep is to both, independently of its 
wool. Political education concerning 
sheep and wool has not been so false else- 
where as here, and the consequence is 
the infinitely higher regard for the sheep 
elsewhere. There is surely too few sheep 
in this country, too many farms needing 
their presence, to justify a rushing of 
them to market in quantities that seri- 
ously depress their price. 





SHEEP SCAB. 


Among the acts of the last session of 


what is imagined to be a paying price 


It used to take a} 


change—to inaugurate an abandonment 
But now, a lowering in the 
with no present or pros- 


ually costs to grow a pound of wool, but 
when it gets lower than it was a year or 


profitless one and away go the sheep. We 
seem to be entering upon one of these 


FOR SA some good last fall male pigs and od | 

of spring pigs, a nice smooth an 
even lot, good color and well marked, and of the 
mo’ t fashionable breeding. Willsell at reasona- 
ble pees a and be glad to hear — a perme sates 


such stock J.E 
‘Huntsville, mpi. . Co., iio. 





pounds of tobacco leaves and stems and 
soaking for one day in sufficient water to 
cover. Then boil for an hour and draw 
off after six hours. Dilute to 100 gallons. 
Add 20 pounds of sulphur and use while 
warm. The lime and sulphur dip may be 
made by slacking 8 pounds of lime in 
some water, adding 24 pounds of sulphur 
and diluting to 100 gallons. 

It is troublesome to prepare the to- 
bacco solution and is about as cheap to 
buy the extract ready for use. The lime 
and sulphur dip is injurious to the wool. 

It requires 1% gallons of dip solution 
per head for more than 25 head. The sec- 
ond dipping is necessary at the tenth day 
so that the cost for material must be 
reckoned at about 5 to 7 cents per head. 

The coal tar or creolin dips are excel- 
lent for ticks, but not as effective as they 
should be for scab. 

As far as known nearly all affected 
sheep have been dipped, but any person 
knowing of such disease should report the 
same to the State Veterinarian, Lafay- 
eric’ Tnd., at once, as efforts will be made 
to comp:cte the work before cold weeta.- 
er.—C. 8S. Plumb, Pirector Purdue Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station. 


SHEEP FEEDING IN NEBRASKA. 





In a recent experiment, ten lots of 
lambs were fed. Alfalfa and sorghum hay 
| were used as roughness, four lots being 
| tea on sorghum and six lots on alfalfa 
| hay. Three lots had a shed with pro- 
jtected yard attached, while seven lots 
|had open yards with slight protection 
| from a low shed some 25 feet to the north. 

The lambs with shelter weighed an 
average of about 56 pounds each at the 
beginning of the experiment, while those 
|in the open yards were slightly larger, 
| weighing 61 pounds average. 

Of the six lots on alfalfa, three were 
under shelter and three were in open 
yard, each lot under shelter being dupli- 
cated by a lot in the open yard. 

Three different grain rations were fed 
to the lambs on alfalfa. Lots 1 and 4 re- 
ceived alfalfa and cern. Lots 2°and 5 re- 
ceived alfalfa and a grain ration of three- 
fourths corn and one-fourth oats. Lots 
8 and 6 received alfalfa and a grain rtion 
of three-fourths corn and one-fourth 
bran. 

Lots 7, 8, 9 and 10 were fed sorghum hay 
and the following grain rations: Lot 7 re- 
ceived sorghum hay and corn. Lot 8 re- 
ceived sorghum hay and three-fourths 
corn with one-fourth oats. Lot 9 received 
sorghum hay and three-fourths corn with 
one-fourth hay and three-fourths corn 
with one-fourth bran. Lot 10 received sor- 
ghum hay and five-sixths corn with one- 
sixth oil meal. 

The three lots under shelter on alfalfa 
and a grain ration made an average gain 
of 34.3 pounds in 98 days. 

The three lots in open yards on alfalfa 
and a grain ration made an average gain 
of 33.2 pounds in 98 days. 

The three lots in open yards on sorghum 
hay and grain rations containing corn, 
oats and bran, made an average gain of 
20.7 pounds in 98 days. 

The one lot in open yard on sorghum 
hay and corn with one-sixth oil meal 
gained 26.7 pounds in 98 days. 

The six lots on alfalfa and grain made 
an average profit of $0.72 per head. 

The three lots on sorghum hay, corn, 
oats and bran made an average profit of 
$0.31 per head. 

The one lot on sorghum hay and five- 
sixths corn with one-sixth oil meal made 
an average gain of $4.38 per head. 

The season was favorable for gains, but 
the price of $5 per 100 at which the lambs 
sold made the profit small. 

E. A. BURNETT, in Bulletin No. 

Nebraska Experiment Station. 


rv 
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Trifling that Costs. 
Neglect 


Sciatica and Lumbago 





the Indiana legislature was one making 
it compulsory to dip all scabby sheep. 
The object is to stamp out this expensive 
but un ry di The reports of 
the state statistician for the past few 
years have shown that there has been a 
considerable number of sheep affected. 
The forthcoming report will show more 
than 8,000 head reported to be affected 
for the year ending June 30. There is no 
question but there have been many er- 
rors in reporting, but, deducting these, 
there still remains a large number of 
affected sheep. 

Scab is produced by an itch mite that 
causes itching, rubbing, pulling and 
shedding the wool, causng a bare and 
scabby skin. The parasite cannot live 
for any length of time off the skin and 
does not *hrive on any other animal. It 
is therefore possible to stamp out the dis- 
ease by killing all mites by dipping. So- 
lutions of tobacco, lime and sulphur and 
arsenic are effective for this purpose. The 
tobacco solutions have preference. They 


And epee agg a on 
incapacitated for 
many long days. 








St.Jacobs Oil 


Will cure surely, right away, 
and save =. money and 
Conquers Pain 
Price, 25c and soc. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE. 








transfer the ewe and lamb to another 





may be made by taking from % to % 
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LET THe WIND WORK For YOU 


Don't do work that the 
wind can do for you. A 
windmill isn’t for pump- 
ing alone; that is but a 
tenth of its possible ser- 
vice, Let us send you our 
40-page book showing the 
dozens of things that a 
power Aermotor can do. 
Che hardest part of your 
work can be saved by it. 

Wind power costs noth- 
ing. It is almost always 
available, if you have the 
right windmill. The first 


cost is small; the running expense almost nothing. Its efficiency is marvelous. 
We make a simple and inexpensive grinder 
which, in connection with the 12-foot Aermotor will, in a fair wind, grind from 12 to 


Take feed-grinding for instance. 


15 bushels of feed per hour. A 16-foot Aermotor will operate t 
grinders with a capacity of 25 to 40 bushels per hour. 
Besides doing his own work, many a farmer has paid for 


the first season by doing custom grinding for the neighbors, Many are clothing them- 


selves and their boys every year with what it earns. 

Then there is feed to cut, corn to shell, and wood to saw. 
be turned; the churn must be operated; the machinery in y 
to be driven, 

No need of doing these things by hand. 

If you hire this work done, i 
would cost. 

If you or your boys do it you are wasting as much. 
ery that drives boys away from the farm. 

These very boys like mechanics. 


Let them do it. They will save all the dollars that you pay 
smith, 
it ay No modern farmer would think of doing without it. 

_ A power Aermotor that costs less works 365 days in the yea 
tion is needed; the power is free. 


You who get along without an Aermotor don’t know what you miss. 
one a season you would not go without it for many times what it cost. 


do without your mower first. 


LET US SEND YOU OUR BOOK 


If you would like to know more about the power Aermotor, write for our book. 
Kemember that the Aermotor is the result of 5,000 experiments to learn. how to get 


the utmost power from the wind. 
authority on wind power. 

It tells how he 
by friction; how he 
as much work with a 12-foot wheel as the old kinds will do with 


This book was written by the 


He tells how he cut the cost of wind power to one-sixth what it was when he 


started. 


It also contains some very interesting extracts from very careful, scientific ex- 


periments made at the Universities of Kansas and Wisconsin 


matter of public record, but can be more conveniently read from this book, which we 


furnish upon request. 


These reports show how wonderfully the Aermotor surpasses all other windmills 
They also give the results of a large number of experiments showing 


in efficiency. 
just what can be accomplished with different kinds of grain 
velocities. 


You can’t afford to buy any power mill save the Aermotor. 


more and get far less if you bought any other. 


other half would, too, if they knew them. 
The book is free for the asking. 
tell you the nearest dealer who has Aermotors on show. 


AERMOTOR CO., 1280 rockweu st., 





The grindstone must 


t may Cost you as much every season as an Aermotor 
And it is that kind of drudg- 


The operation of a power mill is fun for them. 
And they will find a score of ways to make it help in the farm work. 


They will make more dollars by doing the same work for others. 
You are using farm machinery that serves you but a few we 


ets that power in the Aermotor; how he utilizes it without waste 
as made a power Aermotor, covered with 55 patents, that does 


This book tells you why. 
half the world’s buyers choose Aermotors now, both for pumping and power; and the 


wo or three of these 


his power Aermotor 


yur tool room needs 


the miller and black- 
eks in the year, and 
r. Almost no atten- 


If you used 
You would 


man who is highest 


a 16-foot wheel. 





. These facts are a 


| 
in winds of various 
pay } 
More than | 


You would 


Write today; we will send you the book and 


| 
} 
| 








(top for full feathered) 4@5c. Spring} 
ducks—Choice white 6%c per Ib; small! 
and dark 6c per lb. Spring geese 5c per 
Ib; geese, plucked, at 3%c. Pigeons 75c 
per dozen. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Scalded and un-| 
drawn, with heads and legs on: Chickens | 


The Markets 





WHEAT—Cash Market—Sales of No. 2)—Average 7%c; roosters 4c. Turkers—Av-| 
red at 724%@72%c this side, 72%c to 74%4c| erage 8\c for choice. Ducks 7@7%c. All| 
E. side; No. 3 red quotable at 72c and No.| poor stock, including sweating, thin, | 
4 at 69%@70%c skd in elevator 71%c for| scrawny, etc., nominal. Spring chickens | 
No. 2 red and No. 3 at 70%c; hard winter | 9c; chickens, hens, 6c. | 
at 69%@70c for yellow and 68%@é69%c for PEACHES—Receipts fair, but largely! 


No. 3; 70c for Kansas; spring at 64c for 
rejected ond No. 4. 

CORN—Cash aMrket—No. 2 white 61% 
@62%c; No. 3 white at 61%c; No. 2 yellow 


off grade; home grown freestones and | 

clings 25@35c per % bu basket; 40@50c for | 

choice yellow stock; 50c@$1 per bu box. 
APPLES—Market steady. Receipts fair. | 





at 6l4ec. Quote: Ben Davis at $1.25@1.50 for poor, 
OATS—Cash Market—No. 2 white at/ $2 for fair and $2.50 for choice to $2.75 for 
#%@41ic; No. 3 white at 40@404%2c; No. 4)| fancy pippin; Roman beauty and willow- 


white at 391%46@40c; No. 2 northern at 394 


Cc. : 
RYE—No, 2 56%c; No. 3 56c. 
BRAN—88c in large and 89 in 


twig $1.50@2 for seconds to $2.75@3 for | 
|choice to fancy; Winesaps $1.75 for sec-| 
|} onds to $2.50@3 for choice to fancy; gen- 
small | iting at 75c for culls to $2 for choice; oth- 
sks; at mill 88@90c. }er varieties from $1.25@2 per bbl. 
SHIPSTUFF—$1.05 this side; at mill $1.10; PEARS—Steady, with fair offerings; | 
1.15. home grown common varieties 25@50c for | 
HAY—Prices E. trk. as follows: Tim-|% bu basket and at $1.50 per bbl; Keifers 
othy $13.50@14 for choice, $12@13 for No. i,! $2@3 per bbl. 
$11@12 for No. 2; clover $10@11 for No. 2) QUINCES— 
and $11.50@12 for No. 1; clover mixed rang- | Joose. 
es at $8 to $12; praisie this side $13 for| PILUMS—25c 
choice, $11.50 to $12.50 for No. 1 and $10@i:1| sons. 


Home grown $1.25 per bu| 


per % bu basket for dam-| 
’ 


for No. 2; alfalfa $11@12. GRAPES—Niagara 8 Ib baskets  20c; 
ee Concord 16@16%c; Pockington’ 20c large | 

PRICES ON CHANGE. basket; ponies 11@12c; bulk Concord at | 

The following tables show the range of .75@2 per 100 lbs gross; bulk Niagara $3. | 


| $1 

prices on future and cash grains: |; POTATOES—Northern 60@70c per bu, as 
Closed Ranged Closed | to quality, for white; top price for extra 

Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. fancy. 


Wheat— | ONIONS—Choice near by yellow $1@1.05 
Dec ....71%@72a 72%-72%-% T2%a | del.; white at $1.40@1.45; red 40@80c for or- 
May ....754%@\4 b 75%-75%-% 75%@2 a| dinary on trk; $1.10 for choice in bulk. 

Corn— ‘e | CABBAGE—Home grown $7@10 per tor 
Dec ....59%@%4 b 5914-59%-60 59% a ion trk; Holland $13@14 per ton del.; red 
May ....61% 6142.@bz 61% | cabbage $20. a 

Oats— | SWEET POTATOES—New home grown 


May ....40%b 4054G 407 40% | Bermudas 50@75c per bu loose; Nanse- 
Cash eer corn and oats ranged: ; mond $1@1.25 per bu; consigned $1.85@2. 


Yesterday. Saturady. Year Ago. | ae BEANS—Bid $1.35 and $1.40 per 








Wheat— |bu for prime in car lots; small and infe- 
No. 2 red...71%4@73%4 72%@72% 73 @7444| rior less. : 
No. 3 red. 7 a2 men” 72 @73's 2 pat onan seeecwer 60c; boiled  6l1c; 

Yo. 4 red....70 @70% 704@71 66 @70 | prices nominal. # 
No. 2 hard. .69%4@70 Ate tte 69 a | CASTOR OIL—Lots 200 gal 11%ec Ib No. 
No. 3 hard. .6814@69% 68%, @69%4 ..@68% 1 and 10%c No. 3. Smaller quantities 1c 

Corn— | per lb more. “ 

No. 2 mixed.6144@61% 61 @61% 35%@36%| WHITE BEANS—Hand picked pea 
No. 3 mixed.60 @6lig 61 @61%4 35%4@35%2| beans in a small way from store at $32@ 
No. 4 mixed.59%4@60's 6042@61 3h @35\%4 | 2.05 per bu; screened at $1.80@1.85 per bu; 
No. 3 white.60 @60%. 61 @61l% 36 364,| machine picked $1.85@1.90. Lima ‘ beans 
No. 2 yel....614.@61% ....@6l 3tt2 | 64@6%4c per Ib. California pink 3%c; car 
vo. yhite.61 @61% ....@61% |lots 10c less. 

Ne F va... an Geist ‘"@@l . 36 @86'z HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright 

Oats— = amber 10@lic; white clover 114%4@12%2c. 
No. 2 mixed.39 @39% ....@39% 23%4@23% | Strained—Southern in bbls, at 4c to 444¢c3} 
No. 2 Nor....... @39% 394@39% ....@244.| cans 444@5c; California cans Glee. 

No. 2 white.404@41 40 @4M0%> 264@264,| BEESWAX—Quote at 26%c per Ib for 
" white.40 4014 391¢@40 2542e@26 | prime. 

No : White s4ep40 ie % @2%'4| SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts nomin- 

No. 3 mixed.38'4@39 39 @39% ....@23 | ally 40c to Tic; lamb at 15c to 20c; shear- 

No. F 38%4@39 ....@22%| lings at 5e to 15c; dry stock, fallen, etc., 


. 4mixed.38 @38% 


COTTON—Prices ruled steady. 5 

Local spot quotations—Ordinary, 6 1-léc, 
good ordinary, 6 11-16c; low middling, 
7 8-l6c; middling, 7 9-16c; good middling, 
7 13-l6c; middling fair, 8 3-léc. 

WOOL—No perceptible increase in the 
movement here; demand continues lim- 
ited; prices entirely nominal. 

Misouri and Illinois—Medium combing, 
1 7c; medium clothing, 16%4@i6%c; 
braid and low, 15%2@l6c; burry and clear 
mixed, 144@15%c; slight burry, 13c; hard 
burry, lic; light fine, 13%@l4%c; heavy 
fine, 10%@1l%c. Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces), 16%c; medium (loose), 
15%c; burry, 11@1éc; hard burry, 9c. Tu 
washed—No. 1, 24c; No. 2, 20@22c; slight 
burry, 15c; hard burry, 12@l3c 
goat hair—Long, 14@lic; short and low, 

; burry and cotted, b 
urrent receipts at 18c, loss off, 
for near by. Receipts 326 cases; ship- 


ments 285 cases. 
BUTTER—Steady. Quotations: Cream- 


Tec per Ib. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $8.75 to $4.25; 
lady slipper at 6c; seneca at 30c; pink at 
14c; golden seal at 43c; May apple at 2%c; 
wahoo—bark of root, 8c, bark of tree 24¢c; 
snake at 32c; black at 4c; angelica at 7c; 
blood at 2%c; blue flag 3c; skullcap leaves 
10c; sassafras bark 4c; wild ginger 4c. 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Quot- 
able per ton: Poor at $70, choice at $100, 
choice short brush $1. = 

BONES—Choice bleached at $15 per ton; 
other kinds from $10 to $14. 

POPCORN (on cob)—Choice white pearl 
$2.25@2.50 on cob for 100 Ibs; rice $2.75; 
shelled at $3 to $4. 

PECANS—Offerings light. Western at 
8@8%4c; Texas nominal at 8c. 

WALNUTS—Selling at 50c per bu or ic 


er Ib. 
PICKORY NUTS—Quotable ed bu at 
75e for large and $1.50 for shellbark. 

CIDER—Quotable per bbl in lots at 
from $3.50 to $4.50. 

SORGHUM—Prime new quotable at 25c 


ery, extra, 23c; firsts, + gg seconds, 16@| per gal. 
—Ext ; firsts, 14@15e.| GRASS SEEDS—Timothy %.40 to $5.6 bid 
eaten 4 t 10c;| for prime new. Millet scarce and firm at 


Country—Choice, lic; poor to fair, 
roll, Hic; gt Ke Ladle packed—Ex- 
tra, 15c; its, bs 

‘CHEESE Jobbing: Twins at 10%c; sin- 
gles, c; dairies, 11%c; Y. A., 1i%4c; long 
h 4c; N. Y. large, lic; N. Y. small, 
11%c; Limburger at Lg 7 Swiss, choice, 


; No. 2, ; brick, 11%c. 

LIVE re aon Ge Payee sae 
erage 8c; old roosters, c; staggy youn, 
roosters, 6c; old hens 6c. Turkeys 7%c 


for good dressing stock. Ducks 6c. Geese 


Has been used for over sixty years 
by millions of mothers for their 
children while teeth- 
ing with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays 
all pain; cures wind colic, 
and is the —_. remedy - A a. 
sts in every 
“Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
kind. Twenty-five 


$1@1.25. Clover nominally higher at $8.75 
to $9.10 for clean high grade; inferior $6 
to $7. Redtop at $5 to $9. 

DRIED FRUITS—These sold at 3%c to 
4%4c for sun-dried quarters and at 6c to 
7%4c for evaporated rings. Chops at 1c. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—A generally small supply was 
on the horse market as an opening for 
the week. It contained all classes but as 
usual lately, was short on the _ better 
grades of chunks and decent drivers, 
|most of the receipts running to middle 
| grade general purpose horses and 
jsoltherners. It was a very quiet and un- 
| favorable opening so far as the eastern 
demand was concerned. Eastern dealers 
were in receipt of telegrams quoting the 
| seaboard market very poor and advising 
| the limitation of purchases except sup- 
| plies could be bought cheaper. In the 
| face of such conditions eastern kinds soid 


'’ . 
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weak and easy and not as good as a 
week ago. On the contrary southern 
horses had a very good demand and open- 
ed the week to a good trade, with smooth 
little horses selling actively at the values 
of last week or perhaps a shade stronger. 

Horse Quotations—Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good $120@150, choice to extra $160 
@20. Chunks, 1150 to 1380 lbs—Fair to 
good $70@#; good to choice $100@120. 
Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good $140 
@175, choice to extra $200@500. Horses for 


the South—Small, light drivers, fair to 
good, $35@50; choice to extra, $60@75. 
Southern drivers—Large $85@125. Export 


chunks, 1200 to 1500 lbs—Plain to good, $8” 
@1%; choice to extra, $125@150. Business 
drivers—Fair to good $85@110; choice to 
extra, $125@150. Saddlers for Southern 
use—Fair to good, $75@90; choice to extra, 
$100@160; fancy gaited and New York sad- 
dlers $150@300. Inferior horses—Common, 
small plugs, $20@30; heavy work plugs, $4v 
6 


MULES—The dull and slow market dur- 
ing the last week seemed to exercise a re- 
stricting influence on the opening receipts 
for this week, the total Monday arrivais 
being decidedly small by comparison with 
the same day of the previous week. What 
effect the smaller receipts would have in 
th emarket was not apparent at the open- 
ing session. Dealers did not show any 
better disposition to buy under limited 
receipts and salesmen quoted no improve- 
ment, or, in fact, no substantial change 
from the week before. The movement 
was quiet, it was hard to get dealers to 
open negotiations for the offerings and 
the transactions on the early market 
were limited to a large degree. The open- 
ing of the week appears to be the very 
personification of quietude in southern 
buyers, scarcely any buyers having or- 
ders on the market. The conditions of 
the trade were no better in any’ sense 
than the close of last week. 

Mule quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 


years old: 
14 hands, extreme range...... $ 50.00@ 70.00 
50.00@ 65.00 
55.00@ 80.u0 






14 hands, bulk of sales........ 
14% hands, extreme range.... 


14% hands, bulk of sales....!. 55.00@ 70.00 
15 hands, extreme range....... 75.00@110.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales........ 80.00@ 95.00 
15% hands, extreme range..... 90.00@130.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales...... 95.00@110.06 


16 to 16% hands, extreme rangel20.00@16).00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales.140.00@150.00 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


CATTLE—Receipts moderate in native 
division. Prices opened fore part of 
week strong to 10c higher on best grades 
beef cattle, while other grades ruled 
steady; but later in week, owing to light 
supply, best grades of beef cattle ruled 
about 10c higher. Owing to liberal re- 
ceipts of medium grades and butcher cat- 
tle, this class ruled steady to shade eas- 
ier. Included in receipts were one load 
averaging 1505 lbs at $6.65, next highest 
being one load averaging 1358 lbs at $6.45. 
Receiptsof stockers and feeders only mod- 
erate and quality common, very few good 
ones being included. Demand-for stock- 
ers very limited; prices steady to shade 
lower on best; common and medium 15 
to 2c lower. Receipts of butcher stuff 
fairly liberal, including few that could be 
termed good, and none strictly choice. 
Market has ruled about steady on best 
grades of this class, while common and 
medium kinds are some lower. Canners 
about steady fore part of week, but to- 
wards latter part lower. Bull market 
steady to 0c lower. Best grades milk 
cows with calves about steady; common 
and medium kinds shade easier. Top 
veal calf market $5.50 per cwt, bulk $4.50 
to $ per ecwt. 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1300 to 1600 pounds average, 

6.75; choice export sters, 1300 to 600 
pounds average, $6.15@6.35; good shipping 
and export steers, 1300 to 1600 pounds, $5.95 
@6.15; fair to medium shipping steers, 1300 
to 1450 pounds, $5.50@5.95; steers,1200 to 1209 
eng average, full range, rough to best, 


. , 


full range, $2. 
.20; feeding steers, fair to choice, 
800 pounds and upwards, $2. , the bulk 
at .60; common to choice stockers, $4 
@3.25, bulk at $2.60@2.85; stock heifers, full 
range, %2.06@2.90, and the bulk at $2.35@ 
2.50; fancy native heifers sell at $4@4.70, 
but there have been very few on the mar- 
ket; choice native heifers sell at ont 
4.2%; good native cows sell at $3.50@4. 

and heifers sell at $3.50@3.85; medium cows 
a 75@3.50; fair cows $2. 75; inferior, 
light and old cows $1@2.50; the bulk of the 
southwest cows sold at $2@2.25 and tho 
bulk of all the cows sold at $2.10@3.10; 


ull range, $1.25@65.50 per 100 pounds, bulk | 
t $5@6.00 per 100 pounds; heretics and | 
yearlings sold at $2.05@3.50 per 100 pounds, | 
with the bulk at $3.26@3.50; bulis, full) 
range, $2.25@3.70, bulk of sales $2.50@3.1u; | 
stocker bulis sold at $1.85@3.25, the buik | 
at $2.50@2.75; during the week the milkers | 
sold at a full range of $19@43 per cow and/ 
ealf, the bulk of sales being at $25@35. \ 
SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts this! 
week were considerably heavier than last | 
—136 cars more. Monday, under heavy | 
receipts, our market was steady on best | 
grades, but shade lower on medium and 
common. Tuesday and Wednesday, re-| 
ceipts were liberal, and prices ruled 
steady to strong. Friday, under light re- 
ceipts, closes fully steady with a week) 
ago on steers, cows and bulls. Receipts | 
of calves have only been moderate, and 
they have ruled steady to strong all week | 
and close about Sc per head higher than | 
last week. The demand has been good ail! 
week and we look for a good, active mar- | 
ket next week on all good, fat cattle. | 
During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory stcers sold at $1.75@4.10, bulk at 
$3.10@3.85; cows and heifers at $1.50@3.05. 
mostly at $2.25@2.70; stags and oxen at} 
2.25@3.10, bulls at $2.20@2.60 and calves. | 
100 to 300 pounds, at $2@11 per head, witi| 
the bulk at $7@8.50. | 

HOGS—Receipts for week just ending} 
have been liberal and the decline for the} 
first four days amounted to %c. Under| 
moderate receipts Friday and favorable} 
advices from other points, the market) 
ruled 5c higher. Saturday, receipts were | 
fairly liberal, and the market 6 to l0c| 
lower than Friday’s closing prices, the 
extreme top for prime heavies being $6.10, | 
which was $1.27% lower than the high 
time, and $1.15 higher than a year ago. A! 
good clearance was made at following} 


ft 
a 


values: Butchers and packers $5.60@6.19, | 
Yorkers and shippers $5.50@5.90, heavy | 
pigs $5@5.50, light pigs $4.50@5, rough) 


heavies $5@5.50. | 
SHEEP—The week closes with the mar-| 
ket in about the same condition as last} 
week’s close, the advance the fore part| 
of week being lost Wednesday and 
Thursday. We quote following values: 
Best sheep $3.25@3.50, best lambs $4.25@4.60, | 
best bucks $2@2.25, stockers $1.50@2.60. 
Monday, Nov. 1, 191.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts in native division were light, and | 
prices steady to strong. Canning graves | 
sold shade stronger than close of last) 
week. Stockers and feeders were in ac-| 
tive demand at about steady prices. The| 
run in the quarantine division was fairly 
liberal and market steady to strong. Chi- | 
cago reported 20,000 and market steady. _| 
HOGS—Receipts light, market ruled i/| 





to 10c higher than last week's closing | 
prices. | 
SHEEP—Receipts of both sheep and 


lambs light and the market ruled from 10 
to 25c higher on both classes. 





MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 

CALDWELL CO., N. W. MO.—The ear- 
ly dry, hot winds and dry weather ruined 
early corn. The early planted Irish pota- 
toes are almost an entire failure, while 
the late ones and sweet potatoes stood it 
better. Hay cut in time to be well cured 
and made a medium crop. 

Nov. 2. G. W. DARETY. 

NEWTON Co., 8S. W. MO.—Potatoes 
are of fair eating quality, but very small- 
Sweet potatoes are small in yield, but fair 
in quality. Hay is of good quality but a 
short crop on account of drouth. 
nine-tenths of the corn crop in our co.un- 
ty was only harvested as fodder. 
Nov. 2. M. O. SAVAGE. 
LAWRENCE Co., 8S. W. MO.—Corn is 
nearly a failure. There is no old corn. 
Irish potatoes will only make a tenth 
of a crop. Hay is very light and of poor 
quality. Grapes are fair. Apples are oniy 
fair and will make about three-tenths of 
a crop. JOHN J. SPILMAN. 
Nov. 2. 





If you feed and water stock, it will pay 
you to write 0. K. HARRY STEEI 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Illustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs 
Tanks, 





MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, climate and crop bulletin of the 
Weather Bureau, Missouri section, for 
the month of October, 1901, is as follows: 
OCTOBER, 191, was an exceptionally 
pleasant month throughout the state. The 
temperature averaged somewhat above 
the normal and there were but few 
cloudy days, but the rainfall was gen- 
erally light and in most sections grasses 


and fall sown grains suffered more or 
less from lack of moisture. 
FALL SEEDING has generally been 


completed, except in some of the south- 
eastern counties, where it has been de- 
layed by dry weather. In nearly all of 
the western counties wheat is looking 
well and in some localities is exceptional- 
ly fine, but in a majority of the eastern 
counties it is making little progress ow- 
ing to the continued drouth, and in local- 
ities much of it is not yet up. In a few 
of the southeastern counties many fields 
were destroyed by worms, necessitating 
reseeding, and in a few counties some 
wheat has been killed by the dry weath- 
er. Some damage by fly is also reported 
in a few counties. Many correspondents 
report that a largely increased acreage of 
wheat has been sown. 

CORN.—The month has been favorable 
for gathering corn but in most sections 
by far the greater portion of the crop was 
cut and shocked to save the fodder. In 
some districts gathering is about com- 
pleted, while in others nearly the entire 
crop is still in the fields. Some corre- 
spondents report that corn is not dry 
enough to crib, while in other sections 
but little husking has been done owing to 
the dryness of the fodder. In many coun- 
ties corn is badly worm eaten. 

COTTON PICKING has progressed f1- 
vorably in the southeastern counties and 
about half the crop has been picked 

FALL PASTURES are reported in good 


Fully | 





condition in many of the western coun- 
ties, but in the northern, central and 





At the Sign of the Golden Girl 


This is a picture of the celebrated statue of Progress, an original creation by the 
well-known sculptor, J. Massey Rhind. She is made of sheet copper, covered 
with more than one t ousand dollars worth of pure leaf gold. Perched away u 
on the tower of our new building, 394 feet from the sidewalk, she looks only life 
size, but in reality she is 17 feet tall and weighs nearly two tons. She shows the 
direction of the wind to all Chicago and also marks 


THE HOME OF LOW PRICES 
article? We can supply you 


Have you ever asked us to quote you a price on an 
witb anything you need in the course of your daily life at wholesale prices, 

Any Catalogue Mentioned Below Sent Free for the Asking 
FURNITURE—FARM IMPLEMENTS—VEHICLES—SEWING MACHINES—HARDWARE—CROCKERY 
— GLASSWARE — STOVES — SPORTING GOODS — HARNESS — DRUGS— STATIONERY — TOYS— 
LEATHER GOODS— MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS — SILVERWARE — CARPETS & RUGS — UNDER- 
WEAR — NOTIONS — BOOKS — SHOES — MILLINERY — CLOAKS — SHIRTS — FURS — and MEN’S 
and BOY’S SUITS (both Ready-Made and Made-to-Order) including SAMPLES. 

Each of the above catalogues illustrates and describes everything that anybody 


wants in its line. Each quotes the lowest wholesale prices; prices that cannot be 
duplicated anywhere in America. Write today for the one that interests you. 


MONTGOMERY WARD @ COMPANY 


Michigan Avenue @ Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


Oldest, Largest, Lowest Priced House in the Country 











eastern sections they are generally very 
short. The month has been too dry for 
fall sown grasses. 

STOCK WATER continues very scarce 
in most sections, and in some localiti.s is 
being hauled several miles. A general 
soaking rain is greatly needed. 

A. E. HACKETT, 
Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo., Nov. 1. 
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DAIRY AND CREAMERY 
SWEEPSTAKES WON BY 


THE PRODUCT OF THE 


Improved U.S. Separator 


AT THE 


Valley Fair, Brattleboro, Vt., Sept. 25-26, 1901 
LARGEST FAIR IN THE STATE 
The following is a list of the winners and their scores: 
DAIRY SWEEPSTAKES 
Mrs. Carrie J. Nelson, Ryegate, Vt., 971¢ points 
CREAMERY SWEEPSTAKES 


Divided between 
G. I. Wilcox, Woodstock, Vt., 98 points 


E. E. Symes, Ryegate, Vt., 98 points 
The Highest Score in the Creamery Print Class 
also went to a user of the U. S., to wit: 
East Ryegate Creamery, East Ryegate, Vt., 





ALFALFA PROFITS, $45 AN ACRE. 





Abilene, Kan.—The remarkable produc- 
tiveness of alfalfa is shown in the yield 
of a twenty-five acre field belonging to D. 
R. Gorden, just south of this city. He 
tried to sell the land in the spring for $40 
an acre, but in vain. He has threshed his 
alfalfa and secured six bushels of seed 
per acre, worth $6 a bushel. Besides, he 
has cut two hay crops of two tons per 
acre, worth $8 a ton. After paying all 
expenses the land has netted him $4 an 
acre, There will yet, with rain, be a light 
hay or pasture crop. Despite the dry 
weather, the alfalfa crop is generally 
good and has given the farmers a great 
help in their provision of “roughness” for 
the coming winter. 





EYES AND EARS. . 


97 points 
If you want to get the Most and Best Butter 
Buy the Improved U. S. Cream Separator 
“‘ The Kind That Gets All the Cream” 
THE WINNER OF COLD MEDAL AT 
THE PAN-AMERICAN 








When any ailment affecting sight or 
hearing is noticed, the best thing to do 
is to at once communicate with a special- 
ist in diseases of these organs, who has 
reliable standing, and a satisfactory cure 
can almost surely be counted on. in se- 
lecting such a specialist, readers vill tind 





Dr. M. R. Barclay, suite 607 Carleton HINE 
building, St. Louis, to be both reliable VERMONT FARM MAC CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
and of extremely wide experience, and 


many of his cases appear marvelous to 
all who do not realize the abilities of this 
scientific practitioner. All who suffer 
from affections of eyes or ears should at 
once request that a free copy of Dr. Bar- 
clay’s illustrated book be sent, which will 
be cheerfully done on request. 















FOUR MONTHLY JOURNALS 
FOR PRICE OF ONE, 


Green’s Fruit Grower will be sent monthly for one year, 
together with a year's subscription to Farm Journal, Vick’s 
, Ma » and American Poultry Advocate, all for 

nts. 

Green’s Fruit Grower is authority on Garden, Vineyard, Or- 
chard, wey h Health, and Home. ablished 1881. reulation 
100,000, An ideal paper for the home. New presses. New styles. 

Regular subscription for all, $1.75 ; our price 50 cents for all one 
year. Write for sample copy. 


Green’s Fruit Grower. Rochester. N. Vv 


POTATOES BRING PROSPERITY. 








Trenton, N. J.—The farmers of Central 
New Jersey have made more out of pota- 
toes this year than ever before known in 
the history of the State. From Burlington 
County north there has been, as Colonel 
Sellers would say, ‘‘millions in it.’”’ 

This information is derived from the re- 
ports made by the banks. The principal 
deposits of Monmouth County are made in 
the Freehold banks. Their statements, 
together with some figures of freight 
statements, show a degree of prosperity 
that is unprecedented. In the three banks 
of Freehold there are $190,260.43 more than 
was on deposit last year. 

Bankers say that more notes have been 
paid off this year by the farmers than 


ever before. 
L 
700 ago 
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Don’t Take Too Long To 
[ye sccnevyrnns! 


oes Think It Over 


~ 
POOL His 
We only have 500 of these WILLOW ROCKERS 
which we are closing out at these very low 
prices, Made of choice Singapore reed, 
Shellac finish, extra high backs; weight 25 
lbs. We cut the retail price in two, 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 








begins with good wheels. Unless and save middieman’s profit. Write for 
the wheels are S complete furniture watalog e, guerentecing 
a ¥ factory prices, and our plan fo 


giving you a present absolutely Free 


BEULAH MERCANTILE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) Dept. C. ST.LOUIS, MO. 


fallurc, IF TOU BUY Tae 
ELECTRIC STEEL WHEEL 
Sa » good wheels. Can't 


res. Any 
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Box 74 QUINCY, ILL. 























knife. 
Address 


EYE AND EAR. 


A new book on the diseases of the eye and ear, and the “Essential Treatment” 
by disintegration and diffusion, sent free. This book describes a system of mild 
medicine treatment as originated and used only by Dr. M. R. 

This treatment removes cataracts, films, scums and white spots quickly, from 
the eye, cures granulated lids and all diseases of the eye and ear, without the 


DR. M. R. BARCLAY, 



















’ BEST LINE 
4 TO THE EAST. 
1 , 3 DAILY FAST 
aU THROUGH TRAINS. 
DIRECT LINE TO 
CINCINNATI AND 
LOUISVILLE. 
ONLY $21.00 TO 
NEW YORK. 
There is no mill — - completely fits STOP OVERS: SYSTEM 
the requirements of the farmer and feeder WASHING i 
as this No. 20 Ideal. It will grind more feed he Popecteeton ye eae Se 
and do it better than any other two-horse MISSOURI 
mill made. As the name indicates it is PHILADELPHIA. The Broad Corn and Wheat Pielés and Thriving 
“Ideal” for the grinding of ear corn, DINING CARS Cities of 
Seed. “Wa male this silt tn res convent. Cit ae KANSAS, 
e e e m n conveni- 
ent sizes, The “Ideal” Family of feed mills NEW ROADBED, The Fertile River Valleys, Erage Centers and 
qaneqeses eom _ mae of 4 ye Kinds, TRACK AND N EBRA ‘SK A 
ou Ou. abou! em in our us- > , 
trated catalog. We it free. Ask for it. atin gl bets Pictureovavant Bagbsn ’ 
‘amous M: Dis ot 
THE STOVER MFC. CO., UNSURPASSED COLORADO 
524 River St. Freeport, t!!. . The Agricultural, Fruit, M’ and Timber 
u ° For information, e erica bared 4 Mineral And 7} 
address, wish ARK ANSAS, 
F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, athens: | wap 
Dist. Pass. Agt., Say LOUISIANA, 
St. Louis, Mo. otton nd Gratn F 5 5 of Ranges 
TEXAS, 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Histori 


Barclay. 





ical and 
OLD AND NEW MEXIco, 


And forms with its Connections the Popular 
Winter Route to 


CALIFORNIA 


“A Business Education and the Place to Get It” 


JSON 




















Suite 607 Carleton Building, 308 N. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. @oanaereis delteen, PR, For 7 periptive and  llustrated pamphlets ot 
ae It pop ned a apt pat el aa 2 pet + Cc. TOWNSEND, 
“THE ONLY WAY. pile eunere home, unr seined abd legge ied Pang ad Aga 
Sebd far Gnedats Tae Contes tereenan sade, 
ST. LOUIS #% "President 


TO 
CHICACO 


4 . Perfect Trains , 4 





H. F. BERKLEY. City Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
and Olive 





Northwest Oorner ike St., st. 











canning cows sell at $1@2.10; veal calves, 











MORNING, NOON, NICHT AND MIDNICHT. 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


The equipment of these trains is matchless in every detail. Free Chair Cars; Pull 
man Compartment and Standard Sleepers; Cafe Dining Cars; 
Parlor Cars with Observation Platforms. 


CHICAGO & ALTON RY. 


Write for time-tables, rates, etc., to 
D. BOWEBS, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 





SEVEN = Shinisctns Gosmanern College, | Louls, Mo. 
GREAT  chiticotne Teiegranty Soieee. | ARE YOUR HENS LAYING ? *™, 
Chillicothe School of Oratory OVA D, THE GREAT BGG PRODUCER. It 
Chillicothe Musical Conservatory. | acts on ‘oviduct qi Price. reg- 
Last years enrollment 708. $130 pays for Freee postogia | tria! sine Bee. Dostyela Bes . 
Cr gS Se Swanuat Mra. Cos Bor ak Rochester, X.Y 
Box Ny Chillicothe, Mo.| LIVINGSTON CO., N. W. MO.—This 


portion of the state is now blessed with 
delightful weather, and at this writing 
(Oct. 21) the pastures are good and farm- 
ers can refrain from feeding their stock 
on winter provender. The acreage of 
wheat sown this fall far exceeds anything 
in our previous history, and was never in 


—_——_——_——_——————————————— 
PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 
Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, $3. 

Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 


Mrs. L.. M. MONSEES, 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM, SMITHTON, MO. 


»—Poland-Chinas.—é Bred Sows $20. 





5 BredGilte $10.5 8 Boars 810.4 petter condition than at present. Some 
pt. pigs 85 each Black Chief’ val, Ohief Te- A 
ae and Sisck U. 8. iS: action Guar- |of our orchards wére very prolific, while 
anteed, 


many others were complete failures. 
J. Y. POWELL. 





HAROLD E. MOUSER. 
St. Louis, Mo. SPEED, COOPER CO., MO. 





